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INVITATION. 
isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 


on in this building, there is sufficient diversity | 


of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


® ® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Companion’s series of pictures of great 
industries would be far from complete if the 
lumbering industry should be omitted. The 
cover-page illustrations, showing a lumber-camp 
and a sled-load of logs, give of that perpetual 
resource of New England a truthful and char- 
acteristic representation. 
A goldfish globe acting as a burning - glass 
caused a fire in Saybrook, Connecticut, the 
other day, the sun-rays being concentrated upon 
a curtain, which finally burst into flame. Since 
the owners of the property reached the spot in 
season to prevent serious damage, it will not 
seem unkind to recall the accident of this nature 
that once befell Mark Twain. He, it will be 
remembered, had a fire started in his house in 
just about the same way. But his were educated 
goldfish. When their attention was attracted 
to the blaze, he says they flopped out of the globe, 
formed a bucket brigade, carried water, and put 
out the flames. “ 


hw state librarian of Maine recently sent to 
all librarians in the state a letter urging 
the importance of collecting pictures of local 
scenery and portraits of leading citizens, espe- 
cially those of an earlier period, together with 
newspaper clippings, diaries and other manu- 
scripts, programs, circulars, or anything bearing 
upon the history of the region. By this means, 
he thought, ‘‘a wealth of valuable material can 
be obtained,’’ and to say this is not to overstate 
the fact. Possibly the average librarian is 
somewhat too disdainful of anything that does 
not wear covers and cannot be called a book. 
Yet books are not the prime sources of history. 
Say that a librarian in any country town made 
a comprehensive collection of the cards and 
letter-heads of local business men, dating every- 
thing, and adding new letter-heads or making 
explanatory memoranda as changes took place. 
Such a collection would be worth more to a 
citizen of the next century than the most impo- 
sing volume on the library shelves—and this 
is but one of the many possibilities that are 
wrapped up in State Librarian Carver’s excel- 
lent idea. ® 


Apropos of a novelty which should command | 


wealth and reputation, the past achieve- 
ments of a Maine inventor are recalled, in no 
tone of complaint, by the Lewiston Journal. 
Many years ago, it appears, he got up the hair- 
crimping device commonly known as curling- 
tongs. He made a few for the mill girls and 
for friends, mainly as an accommodation, but 
some one who saw the commercial possibilities 
of the thing purchased the idea for a song and 
realized a fortune. The rotary shuttle was one 
of several sewing-machine improvements which 
he invented and allowed to pass into other 
hands, and the same fate befell a waxed thread, 
lock-stitch machine, which yielded him nothing, 
but gave amazing returns to the people who 


finally got hold of it. Conscious that similar | th 


tales could be told by or of almost any inventor, 
the Maine man does not lament his failure to 
get results in money. After all, he and they 
have known the joy of creation,—‘‘the wages 
that God gets,’’ as William Morris not irrever- 
ently terms it,—and that form of recompense 
counts for much with men who feel the impulse 


to create. ® 


he Portsmouth Navy-Yard has practically 
completed repairs on the cruiser Reina 
Mercedes, the only large vessel saved from 
Cervera’s Santiago fleet, and it is likely soon 
to be made useful as a receiving-ship. It was 
on this craft that Lieutenant Hobson and his 
men were taken. care of so kindly, after the 
Merrimac performance. A few’ days later it 
was sunk, by Cervera’s order, but in March, 
1899, it was raised, and after partial repairs at 
Santiago, was brought to this country. The 
Reina Mercedes was built in Spain in 1887, 
and in its early days was considered capable of 
making seventeen knots. It is about the size 
of our cruisers Atlanta and Boston, built four 
years earlier. 
Two other vessels which formerly belonged 
to Spain, the Don Juan de Austria and Isla 
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Nor are these all the Spanish craft the w 
added to the navy, for the list includes tw 
|other gunboats, about the size of the Castine 
|or Machias, one torpedo -boat, and twenty 
| unarmored gunboats. In one way and another 
| they cost all they are worth. / 
h 

Be state building of Connecticut was the only 
| one which was opened, all in order, on the 
same day the St. Louis Exhibition was opened. 
| 1t was closed as promptly on time, and the 
furniture was packed and shipped East within 
a week. Here was an admirable example of 
businesslike methods and management, and it 
has been crowned by deserved good fortune 
in the form of a profitable sale of the building. 
A descendant of a Connecticut family bought 
it, and will make it the central structure on his 
three-hundred-acre place, near Pittsburg. The 
interior will be changed, to the extent of a 
| rearrangement of the basement rooms, but out- 
wardly the house will stand exactly as it did at 
St. Louis, a very attractive specimen of the 
colonial type. 

The Maine log cabin also has been sold. Ap- 
propriately a hunting club bought it, and it will 
be set up and used as a lodge on the grounds 
of the club, about thirty miles from St. Louis. 
Two thousand dollars was the price paid, a 
good price, as was that paid for the Connecti 
building, since the states save all the trouble, 
and expense of removing the structures. 

Ca) 


“The best four farms in the State of Massa- 

chusetts owned and worked by farmers 
as their only business and means of support’’ 
are eligible to rewards of merit in the form 
of four cash prizes, of four hundred, three 
hundred, two hundred and one hundred dollars, 
provided the owners of such farms ‘‘prove it’’ 
to the satisfaction of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture. The competition, 


farmers, begins April 1st,—notice of intention to 
compete having been given at least a month 
earlier,—and will run for a full year. The 
prizes are to be awarded in June, 1906. The 
competitors will be required to keep strict ac- 
counts, thus demonstrating the sources of profit 
and loss. Their farms will be subject to inspec- 
tion at any time while the trial is in progress, 
and the prizes will probably be won by those 
wha show the best results in consideration of 
their means. Further information on these 
or other points may be obtained from Mr. N. 
L. Bowditch, of Framingham. Meantime pro- 
gressive people of every occupation will be glad 
to have so much as is here given, and will 
heartily approve the practical and stimulating 
project by which the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture has shown that it de- 


serves its name. 
® © 


FOOLHARDY IMPATIENCE. 


e shortest way home is sometimes the long- 
est way round, as Mrs. Lyden found out a 
few weeks ago, when, tired of waiting for a train 


a short cut. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
tells the result of her attempt at rapid transit. 
Mrs. Lyden was returning home from her work, 
and found a crossing blocked by a freight- 
train. After waiting for half an hour, and 
being in somewhat of a hurry to reach home, 
she determined to cross between two box cars. 


She swung up on the little step underneath 
one of the cars, and with the aid of the ladder 
leading to the car roof, pulled herself up on the 


pers. 
Scarcely had she reached this position when 
the train started. Unable to maintain her 
on, 2 fell, and but for the hold she had 
on the ler, would have gone directly under 
the wheels. As it was, she was thrown out- 
ward Bn side. * the =, ogg she was 
compe’ peng uri e long, dangerous 
trip over a high river tiles 
uuckily, the operator at the first end of the 
bridge noticed the woman ing to the side 
¢ the car - a a a past his oy 
e promptly telegrap e operator on the 
other side that he must stop the train and rescue 
e woman from her pertlous position. This 
order was obeyed. the train was brought 
to a standstill. When Mrs. Lyden was helped 
from her hold she fainted dead away. 
Her hands were cruelly bruised from the 
oon aa she had on the iron rung of the 
ladder, her shoes were torn from her feet. 
Hereafter she will wait an indefinite time before 
she ventures to cross over a train, and so will 
all wise people who read this story. 


* © 


A VICTIM OF HABIT. 


ongressman Boutell of Illinois tells of a 
member of the fire department in that city 


return to his old occupation of stoker on a lake 
steamer. 


‘*Why,’’ exclaimed the chief, ‘‘I thought you 
were perfectly satisfied with your job! I am 
surprised that you should wish to go back to 
your old position, which pays you less money 
han this. ’’ 

** Well, chief,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it isn’t 
because i’m not satisfied with the lace; but 
I figure it out that I wasn’t intended to be a 
fireman. Every time we go out to fight a blaze 
I feel a strong temptation to whoop her up, 
instead of throwing water on her. Early train- 





| ing’s too much for me, chief !’’ 


which is not for specialists, but for all-round | 


to move on, she took what she thought would be | 


who, after a week’s service, reported to the | 
chief that he desired to resign, in order to 





CARDS, 
10 cents, post-paid (including Agts. 
Lovely Outfit). Adams & Bro., West Haven, Ct. 


FREE TO YOU. 


If you appreciate good teeth send a 
postal card for a Sample Tube of 
DR. WOODMAN’S 


Pearladent Paste 


and booklet,“ MoutTH HEALTH.” 
A Pure in ay Dentifrice J 
Endorsed bz jeod ng Dentists. 
Address WOODMAN, DAVIS & CO., 
ne , Mass. 
Sole Agents for the Dental Trade, 
The 8. 8S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. - 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gy 

swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 

College, Scientific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet 

sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hits, 4 
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To Your Live Stock 








Child’s 
Gingham Dress, 


, This Dress is 
“== very nicely made 
in Princess style, 
with square 
yoxke; prettil 
rimmed with 
three Swiss em- 
4) broidery inser- 
4 tions; full skirt 
at and wide hem. 
| Inblue and Fs me 
ot check and stripe 










effects. 


: Order by 
sl Mail — 

i Money 
Refunded 
_ and Express 
. a ~=—tiC‘ée @éPPaid éBooth Ways 
PES is ES i Dress is not even bet- 
Sizes, 2 to 4 years. ter than expected. 

Send for 
The «Filene”’ Fashion Book and 
Catalogue of 


Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


This book is just off the press, and contains illustra- 
tions of newer styles for girls than will be seen in 
catalogues issued months ago. It is full of valuable 
eneqestiqne for dressing girls dey 2 Ly inexpen- 
sively. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. Address, 


WM. FILENE’S SONS CO., 
445 TO 463 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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7 discovery that 
es molasses diluted 
with water and mixed with the feed is 
great economy, and that horses and 
cattle like it immensely, is destined to 
revolutionize the feeding of live stock. 
It has been estimated that the 
saving per horse is $45 a year. 

Molasses helps the digestion, pro- 
duces a glossy coat, gives solid weight, 
warmth and muscular energy. It pre- 
vents ‘‘hidebound,”’ colic and worms. - 
Report of the Dept. of Agriculture re- 
gards it an excellent food for horses. 6 

Cattle, sheep and pigs fatten rapidly 
on rations containing molasses. 

a 

Do you want to improve your live stock 

and save money? Send postal for our 

booklet, “‘Facts Worth Knowing.” 


s 
BOSTON MOLASSES Co., 


Importers and Dealers, 








24-26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 























Do you know a tomato when 
you seeone? Yes, when it is 
outside a bottle of catsup. 

Most ‘‘tomato’’ catsup is 
colored with aniline dye, or 
other artificial coloring mat- 
ter; nobody would touch the} 7 
stuff euiiegetagd. a 
Columbia, ‘‘The Uncolored 
Catsup,’’ contains only the 

red of the perfectly ripe 
tomato. 

Lonesome business, but pure 
catsup. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 








stomach. 


phates for brain energy. 
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Busy people need food that digests 
readily —slips quickly into blood and 
tissue, and puts no over-load on the 


“FORCE” is the one right food 
for the active business man. The 
barley malt not only digests the 
wheat-part of “FORCE” but it 
also digests any other food you may 
happen to eat at the same meal. 


“FORCE” comes from all the various and com- 
plex processes of milling, malting, cooking and 
flaking, a perfectly natural food. 

It contains pure gluten in just the proper propor- 
tion for your bodily needs, combined with phos- 


d, ready to assimilate. 
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thing like the animal 
which had killed and carried 
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off the Yakut. At first he 
supposed that it was some creature peculiar to 
this northern land. He had heard of tigers, 
and had read that they were found only in 
India; for at that time it was not known to 
English and American naturalists that a variety 
of thick-furred tiger is found throughout central 
Asia, as far north as Lake Baikal and the head 
waters of the Aldan River. 

Farnum had little doubt that the Yakut was 
dead; and as he had no weapon but a now 
useless gun, he deemed it imprudent to follow 
so fierce and formidable an animal into the 
dark shadows of the cedars. The ease 
with which it bounded up the ledges with 
Moolor’s body showed that it possessed 
great strength. 

He ran back to the river and recrossed, to 
find the Yakut’s ammunition. Moolor had 
been very careful of his powder, keeping it 
in a leather bag in one of the hampers. 
Farnum opened the hamper and found the 
powder, also some bullets and three knives. 

He drew the charge from the gun, reloaded 
it, and taking the powder and a knife, 
crossed the river again. 

Dusk had fallen, but he crept through the 
thickets till he came where he had snapped 
his gun at the tiger. All was now quiet 
there, and so deep were the shadows among 
the trees and rocks that he hesitated to go 
any farther. Setting the ‘‘rest’’ of the gun 
ready to fire, he shouted Moolor’s name. 
Except the lonely echoes, there was no 
response, and feeling but too certain that 
the Yakut was dead, he crossed the river 
for the fourth time—to the great joy of little 
Watch, whom from the first he had bidden 
stay by his pack. 

It was a troubled night for Farnum. 
Not only was he in fear lest there might be 
other tigers about the place, but he felt 
greatly disturbed as to what course he should 
pursue, and what he ought to do with 
Moolor’s three horses and their loads. The 
Yakut had been so loyal and generous that 
Farnum did not want to leave the horses 
behind. He also desired to carry tidings 
of Moolor’s fate to his people at Ukim. 

Not till after daybreak did Farnum fall 
asleep, and then not for long; but the nap 
settled his purpose. He determined to go 
to Ukim. The Yakut had several times 
spoken of his children, who were expecting 
his return, and whom he had not seen since 
April. 

But Ukim on the Lena was two or three 
hundred miles away, and now a difficulty 
presented itself. How should he find his 
way thither? The Siberia of those days was 
not a land of ‘‘guide-boards.’’ The roads 
were solitary trails through forests, with 
many mountains and rivers to cross; and 
there were few houses where one could make 
inquiries. 

Moolor had told Farnum the evening 
before that they would have to ford the 
Aldan the next morning, and that beyond 
the river their course lay to the westward. 
Further than this Farnum knew nothing of the 
route. He packed the horses, and after making 
all fast, led them into the river, with Watch sit- 
ting high and dry on a hamper. 

The passage was effected without difficulty ; 
the horses knew the ford apparently, and on 
reaching the other side, plodded off on the path 
beyond. It then occurred to Farnum that per- 
haps they would go home of their own knowledge 
and accord if he gave them their way. 

The sky was clouded, with a wind from the 
north. Immediately on ascending the river 
bank, Watch appeared greatly alarmed ; his hair 
bristled, and leaping off the hamper, he made 
for the sanctuary of Farnum’s legs. Evidently 
he scented the tiger; for some time Farnum 
feared that the beast was lurking in the thickets 
and might spring upon the horses. 

After a few hundred yards, however, he 
emerged upon the barrens again, where a beast 
of prey could find no covert. And now the 
hunter’s instinct was roused in Farnum. He 
longed to put a bullet in the savage animal 
which had robbed him of so good a friend. . 

He tethered the horses, looked to the priming 
of the gun, then went cautiously back toward 
the river. Watch growled, whined, and in every 
way possible to a dog tried to hold his master 
back. Yet, finding that he was really going, 
the brave little dog took the lead. 

When they came to the place where the tiger 
had rested with Moolor’s body the previous 
evening, Watch was terribly excited. He 
trembled, turned back, and whined to Farnum 
to come away. 


Yours is the 

boldest exploit 

of which I have ever heard. 
— Tsar Alexander I. 


| in going forward, Watch placed 
himself in front again, although 
every hair was on end. 
Now that there was daylight 
Farnum soon discovered that 


DRAWN BY 
M. BURGESS. 


IT WAS NOT WITHOUT EMOTION 
THAT FARNUM RODE AWAY, 
AND TURNED HIS BACK FOREVER 
UPON THESE FRIENDS. 


| the tiger had gone on beyond the rocks, where 
| he fancied there was a cave. The trail led 
through thickets for half a mile or more, to a 
small tributary that flowed into the Aldan from 
the west. The tiger had crossed this creek. 
There was a high crag on the other side, with 
clumps of thick willows growing at the foot of 
the rocks. Here again Watch hung back with 
| imploring looks, but neither whined nor growled. 

The place was very quiet; the purling of 
the water over the stones of the channel was the 
| only sound heard. Keeping in cover of the 
| cedar thicket, Farnum crept along the bank 
for some distance, and then his quest was 
rewarded by a sudden gleam of yellow through 
the willow brush on the other bank; and look- 
| ing more closely, he presently made out a long, 
| striped body, lying outstretched on a large, 
| flat stone, behind which was a fissure in the 
| cliff. 

The distance was not more than a’ stone’s 
throw from a strong arm; and loosening the 
knife at his belt, Farnum set the ‘‘rest’’ of the 
gun and determined to risk a shot. It was a 
clumsy, heavy weapon, but formidable none the 
less. He had shot an elk with it at a greater 
distance. 

He fired, sprang to his feet and drew his 
knife—for he heard a hideous yelp, followed 
by frightful outcries of rage or pain. With the 
| report Watch sprang forward, barking loudly ; 
and peering over the cedars, Farnum saw that 
| the animal was rolling among the willows at 
|the foot of the ledge, and that blood was 
| gushing in jets over stones and twigs. Sud- 


















IN TEN 
CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


the creek at Watch, but fell | 
in the water, unable to ascend 
the bank. 
Reloading in haste, Farnum | 
approached and fired another | 





He made dili- 


bullet into the creature’s head. 
gent search, but could find no trace of the 


Yakut. He skinned the tiger and packed the 
hide on the hampers of one of the horses, not | 
without some trouble, however, for the smell of 
it put the horses in a state of panic. The horse 
on which he packed it perspired profusely from 
fear for several hours. 

The reminiscences of Farnum’s journey which 
are left to us contain little more concerning his 
trip from the Aldan to Ukim, except that he 
‘was twenty-three days on the way and passed 
but a few native yurtas. Much of the route 
was among mountains; and on one night he 
came to a river which he was unable to cross 
for several days, on account of ice, for the 
weather had grown cold. As nearly as we| 
can reckon the time, he did not reach Ukim 
until late in October. 

At last one day, in the midst of a driving 
snow-storm, the packhorses plodded into the 
little Yakut hamlet of Ukim. So thick and 
blinding was the storm that Farnum did not 
see the village, and had no idea that they had 
arrived at their destination till the horses, 
faithful to the homeward trail, stopped before 
a log yurta. Brushing the snow from his | 
eyes, he then perceived that there were other 
yurtas about, eighteen or twenty in all. Dogs 
barked; and little Watch, leaping from his | 
perch on the tiger-skin, undertook to defend | 
the pack-train against them. 

A Yakut lad ran out, shouting, ‘‘ Daida! O}| 
daida!’’ (Daddy! Odaddy!) Three women | 
followed the boy out into the storm. They | 








he knew, the young American 
began to explain that Moolor had been killed. 
The women cried out in consternation. Neigh- 
bors from the other yurtas gathered round. 
There was much harsh shouting, and for a 
time they appeared to suspect that Farnum had 
murdered Moolor. It was not till he showed 
them the tiger-skin and extended it against the 
wall of the yurta that a sad comprehension 
prevailed. 

The men nodded soberly, and each, giving 
to Farnum the right hand of confidence and 

fellowship, sought to make amends for their 
suspicions. But the three women were 
making the hamlet resound to their lamen- 
tations. The eldest was Moolor’s mother, 
and was called Mudave; the other two 
were his wife and daughter, the latter a 
handsome girl of sixteen named Khasil. 

Moolor’s wife was a stout woman, about 
thirty-five years of age, and of very light 
complexion for a Yakut; her name was 
Cinsa. One of her brothers lived at the 
house during Moolor’s absence. The lad 
bore the name of his father, being called 
Moolor-kan, or little Moolor. 

At Ukim the Lena is very wide, resem- 
bling a lake rather than a river. On the 
day of Farnum’s arrival the river was 
open, but it froze over solidly a few days 
later. Indeed, the American had never 
experienced such cold weather before, not 
even on the upper Missouri. New Hamp- 
shire winters are cold, but cannot compare 
with those on the Lena. 

It had been Farnum’s intention to go 
from Ukim on snow-shoes, but the extreme 
cold disheartened him. He had no means 
of knowing how cold it actually was, for 
the Yakuts possessed no thermometers. It 
is now known, however, that the tempera- 
ture often falls to fifty degrees below zero at 
Yakutsk, twenty miles from Ukim. Despite 
the urgency of his mission, Farnum dared 
not set off in such bitter weather. The 
Yakuts, moreover, had informed him that 
game was scarce in the forests to the west 
of Ukim. 

Now that they understood the circum- 
stances of Moolor’s death, all the Yakuts 
here made the young American abundantly 
welcome. Indeed, it was the Yakut custom, 
when the head of a family had lost his life, 
that his friend or comrade, if he had one, 
should take his place and care for the 
defenseless yurta as his own. Farnum 
might thus have found a home at Ukim, 
become the head of a Yakut family, and 
given no further thought to distant 
America. 

There is a suspicion that the handsome 
Khasil became greatly attached to the blue- 
eyed stranger from over the sea; but 
although Farnum hunted for the family, 
cared for their herd of horses, and other- 
wise made himself useful to his hosts, he 
had no intention of remaining after the cold 
abated. He had promised to carry tidings 

of the Astoria catastrophe to Mr. Astor in 
New York, and that promise he meant to 
keep. 

There is a legend, too, that during all these 
months and years of hardship and peril the 
young courier was ever true to one Rose 
Pearson, in far-off Vermont. The facts compel 
us to record, however, that the forgetful Rose 
married another, while Russell Farnum was on 
the other side of the world. She had not heard 
from him for more than two years, and perhaps 
believed him dead. 

It is said that after his return to America he 
remarked in bitterness that Khasil, although a 
Yakut and a pagan, had a better memory than 
Rose and a heart more true. 

During the winter he acquired a knowledge 
of the Yakut language, and was thus able to 
tell the natives about America and American 
customs. It is evident that he was much liked 
by the people. 

Once, in company with twenty or more of 
the Yakuts, he went up to Yakutsk, then a 
town of about four thousand inhabitants, 
having a Russian church and a garrison of 
Cossacks. But the cold was so intense that 
few people were abroad in the streets; and 
apprehensive of further mistakes on the part of 
the Russian officials, Farnum did not make 
himself known to the commandant. 

Little Watch became a pet among the Yakut 


| children, who deemed him the most wonderful 


dog in the world. 
These Yakuts had a great many cows, and 
Farnum fared sumptuously. His long diet of 


Yet when the latter persisted | denly, leaping to its feet, the tiger dashed across | were expecting Moolor, and knew the horses; | game made a change to bread and milk very 
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welcome. Eight of the Yakuts were profes- 
sional sable-hunters, and during January and 
February they made occasional trips to the 
forests on the other shore of the Lena, crossing 
the frozen river on snow-shoes. Farnum usually 
accompanied them, and taught them to make 
the kind of trap used by American hunters. 
Perhaps because the trap was new to that 
locality it proved very successful. An average 
sable-skin then brought fifteen rubles, or seven 
dollars and a half, at Yakutsk, but in St. 
Petersburg or Hamburg it was worth fifty 
dollars. Farnum, who was a good judge of 
furs, secured as his own share nine very beau- 
tiful skins, which he cured and corded up to 
take with him. 

Toward the last of March warmer winds 
began to blow down the Lena. The snow 
melted rapidly, and now our courier announced 
his purpose to set off for the ‘‘City of the White 
Tsar,’’ as the Yakuts called St. Petersburg. 

The sorrow of these kind-hearted people was 
very apparent. They had concluded that he 
could be induced to live at Ukim and become 
the head of the village. They gave alarming 
accounts of the perils of the way and the vast 
length of the journey; and they told long 
stories of the barbarous Kirghiz, Ostiaks and 
Samoyedes, through whose territories he must 


pass. 

But when at last he set the following morning 
as the time of departure, yurta vied with yurta 
in making him homely presents of weapons, 
clothes and provisions. 


Old Mudave gave him two of the packhorses | 


which he had brought home to Ukim. Cinsa 


gave him Moolor’s gun and knife, and little | 
Moolor gave him a combination tinder-bag and | 


flint, called a quipalow. 

Khasil alone would make him no present, 
yet so great was her grief that long before 
dawn of that morning, she left the yurta and 
hid herself, in order not to see him depart. 

But the rest of the hamlet was astir to bid 
him a@ieu and Godspeed ; and it was not with- 
out emotion that Farnum rode away and turned 
his back forever upon these friends. 

Thanks to their generosity, he was now well 
equipped. One of the packhorses was laden 
with the homely presents and provisions which 
his Yakut friends had given him, and this one, 
with Watch sitting on the hampers, he drove 
ahead; with gun on shoulder, he rode the 
other. 

A well-trodden trail led from Ukim along the 
south bank of the Lena to Parsheva, seven 
hundred miles to the southwest. Concerning 
this long journey our reminiscences are for the 
most part silent. We can learn only that he 
reached Parsheva some time in May. 

From Parsheva he set off for Kezhemskoye, a 
town on the north bank of the Angara River, 
a large tributary of the Yenisei, which, after 
the Lena, is the most notable river of Siberia. 
He still had the hardy little packhorses, and 
seems to have covered these long distances 
without other than the ordinary happenings of 
a wild country. But on the second day beyond 
Kezhemskoye he fell into dangerous company, 
and in the end was compelled to fight for life 
and liberty. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HAT would an American duck-farmer 
think of swimming his flock to market? 
That is the regular method employed 
by the poultrymen who live along the great 
waterways of China. The Chinese are very 
fond of duck. Nearly every farmer keeps a few 
for his own use, but along the rivers, raising 
them for market is a profitable business. 

In America ducks raised for market have very 
little water in which to swim and play. The 
poultrymen do not think it is good for them to 
have much exercise. It hardens their muscles 
and makes their flesh tough, and not so good to 
eat. 

So instead of swimming all day in ponds or 
lakes or streams, the ducks are kept shut up 
in small pens, where they have no room to 
waddle about, and can only stand still and eat 
and grow fat. Then, when they are in prime 
condition, they are killed and dressed and 
shipped to market in barrels; and their feathers 
make an additional source of income to the 
poultryman. 

The Chinaman, however, is quite content to 
let his ducks have as much exercise as they 
like, and they get a great deal hunting for their 
food, of which they receive only small supplies 
from the poultryman. 

One result is that the Chinese duck is a good, 
strong swimmer, and that is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the poultryman when it comes 
time to go to market. 

He does not live on a railroad. If he did, 
he would not be likely to use it, for to him it 
is a ‘‘new-fangled’’ device for the spread of evil. 
He knows, too, a more economical method than 
putting his ducks in crates and paying freight 
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much to him, and he can afford to spend a few 
days, if necessary, in going to market. 

When he picks out the ducks he means to sell, 
the Chinese farmer ties the leg of one to that 
of another with a stout cord, and continues the 
process until the whole lot is bound together. 
Sometimes there are hundreds ‘thus fastened in 
one flock. 

It is not easy to make such a flock swim 
together or follow the direction desired. The 
farmer takes his boat and starts to drive them, 
seulling behind or drifting on the current and 
beating the water with long bamboo poles to 
make them swim along and go the right way. 
If the farmer has a large family and two or 
three boats, so that his sons can help, he can 
usually manage to get his ducks to market with- 
out outside aid; but if he is not so fortunate, 
he will join with other duck-raisers, and herd 
the flocks in combination. 

Thus it not infrequently happens that thou- 
sands of ducks will be swimming along down 
the Yangtze, apparently in one flock, with a 
dozen or more sampans drifting behind them, 


filled with men, women and boys, threshing 
the water with bamboos to hurry on the ducks. 

It is hard enough to make a flock of hungry, 
foolish ducks swim on about their business 
when there is plenty of room and no interfer- 
ence, but that seldom happens on a Chinese 
river. Usually these streams swarm with 
clumsy, unwieldy junks, and on the Yangtze 
there is a great deal of steamer traffic. 

The friendly junkmen will almost always 
help the duck-herders to keep the flocks clear 
of the boats by beating the water with bamboos, 
but steamers have neither time nor inclination 
for such bother, and so it sometimes happens 
that a flock is cut_in two by a steamer. Then 
there is a great deal of trouble and excited talk 
before the flock can be reunited and got peace- 
fully on its way again. 

Sometimes, also, it happens that ducks of one 
flock get mixed up with those of another, and 
then there is a dreadful tangle and snarl. But 
the patient Chinese get them separated into the 
proper flocks again at last, and all go cheerfully 





together to market. 














ANY will wonder how I managed to 
<M keep order in the schoolroom and give 
proper attention to the Icssons with three 
baby woodchucks, a turtle, two squirrels and a 
| young crow about the place. My fellow teachers 
will be inclined to say that the children would 
have eyes and ears for nothing else. 

In point of fact it made little difference after 
my pupils became accustomed to the sight 
and sound of these ‘‘pets.’’ Moreover, they 
were a source of endless pleasure and, I think, 
profit, for I gave little talks upon the habits 
and history of all these creatures, and sought 
to inculeate sentiments of compassion and love 
toward all living things. 

This was my first school, however, and people 
wondered. The supervisor also wondered, and 
was skeptical. Several of the parents, who 
did not understand very well, complained to 
him that I kept a menagerie instead of a school. 
There were some, even, who did not wish to 
have their children taught natural history, 
because they came home and asked questions. 
They did not like it and deemed it quite unnec- 
essary. They desired to have their children 
attend strictly to their ‘‘school studies. ’’ 

It came about, therefore, that at the end of 

the second term the position was given to another 
teacher, and for one whole term my occupation 
was gone. 
Yet my former pupils lamented so openly and 
| said so much at home, that their small voices 
wrought a change of opinion, and at the begin- 
ning of the second year the school was given 
to me again. The teacher who had taken my 
plaée said a little spitefully, on leaving, that I 
had spoiled the school for any one else. She 
was a very worthy young lady, but one of those 
who scream at the sight of a spider, a mouse or 
a harmless snake. 

‘*Blackamoor’’ came to school one morning in 
July, head downward, in the hands of one of 
my larger boys, named Wiggan Brown, who 
was a little inclined to thoughtless cruelty. On 
the part of children, indeed, cruelty is usually 
thoughtless. They are rarely cruel after they 
have been taught to think on the subject. 

Wiggan and his older brother had taken Black- 
ameoor from a nest in the top of a hemlock-tree. 
By this time the reader will have guessed that 
Blackamoor was the young crow which became 
one of our schoolhouse pets. 

At first we built a pen for him at the farther 
corner of the schoolyard, where we kept him 
until he could fly. After that he was released, 
to stay with us or depart. He chose to stay, 
and during school hours usually sat on the ridge 
of the schoolhouse roof. At night he often 
accompanied me home, and lingered about the 
farmhouse or barns till school-time the next day. 
At the recesses he swaggered and hopped about 
with the children at play, often cawing up- 
roariously. 

If a dog or cat approached during school 
hours, Blackamoor would cry, ‘‘ Har-r-r!’’ 
from the roof, and drive the intruder away. If 
it was a person, he cried ‘‘ Haw !’’ quite 
sharply, on a different key. If another crow 
or large bird flew past, he turned up an eye 
and said ‘‘ Hawh!’’ rather low. In fact, he 
kept us posted on all that was going on out-of- 
doors, for we soon came to know most of his 
signal-cries. The boys would glance up from 
their books and smile when they heard him. 
Blackamoor had certain highly reprehensible 











to keep an eye on him, or he would steal all 
our lead-pencils, pocket-handkerchiefs and other 
small objects. What he took he secreted, and 
| was marvelously cunning in doing it. 

| He fell finally into a difficulty with a gang 
/of Italian laborers who were excavating for a 
| new railroad line that passed within a quarter 
| of a mile of the schoolhouse. There were fifty- 
| five of these Italians, and they had their camp 





| traits. He was thievish, and we were obliged | 





PURSUING BLACKAMOOR ACROSS THE PASTURE. 


| My pupils were afraid of these swarthy men, 
| for they jabbered fiercely in an unknown tongue, 
and each one was armed with a sheath-knife. 

On the whole, I thought it better that my 
boys should not go to their camp. But Black- 
amoor went there, and indeed became a constant 
visitor. There were probably titbits to be 
secured about their cooking-fires. For a time 
he nearly deserted the schoolhouse for the Italian 
camp in the pines, or at least was flying back and 
forth a great deal, ‘‘hawing’’ and ‘‘harring.’’ 

All appeared to go well for a while. Then 
one forenoon I heard loud shouts outside, and 
on going to the door, saw a hatless Italian 
pursuing Blackamoor aeross the pasture below 
the house. He was a very active young man, 
and was filling the air with stones and cries. 

Blackamoor, however, was taking it all easily, 
flying low, but keeping out of reach. He had 
something in his beak. 

Catching sight of me in the doorway, the 
Italian stopped, but gesticulated eagerly, point- 
ing to the crow ; and he said much that I failed 
utterly to comprehend. 

I conjectured that Blackamoor had purloined 
something, and felt that I must keep him from 
going to the camp; but that was not easily 
accomplished. We tied him by the leg, but he 
tugged at the string till it was frayed off or 
came untied, and flew away. 

But a crisis was at hand. The second morn- 
|ing afterward an alarming commotion began, 
as I was hearing a class in mental arithmetic. 
The house was surrounded by excited Italians. 
Stones rattled on the roof. Angry shouts filled 
the air. It was a mob. The children were 





for a pane of glass crashed and clubs banged 
| against the sides of the house. 


Hastily locking the door, I peered out of the | sang. 
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have looked more savage than did those Italians, 
hurling stones and clubs at the house. 

Yet through it all I had a suspicion that the 
demonstration was directed at Blackamoor 
rather than against us; for I fancied that I had 
heard our bird say ‘‘Haw !’’ a moment before 
the hubbub burst forth. 

Still it was decidedly alarming while it lasted, 
and continued for a much longer time than was 
pleasant. I judged it more prudent to keep 
the door locked than to go forth to remonstrate. 

Finally, after a great bombardment, the out- 
eries and racket subsided, and with a vast sense 
of relief, 1 saw the Italians retiring across the 
pasture to their camp. As a matter of course 
the children carried home terrible accounts of 
what had occurred, and our small community 
waxed indignant over what was deemed an 
outrage by lawless foreigners. 

The suspicion, however, remained with me 
that Blackamoor was at the bottom of all the 
trouble. I had the boys catch him and make 
him fast again, this time with a small dog- 
chain, which he could not bite off. He cawed 
vigorously, but we kept him at anchor for a 
week or more. And meanwhile the Italian 
camp was moved to a point six miles farther 
along the line of the new railway. 

At a schoolhouse in the country it is often 
difficult to get small repairs made. Early that 
season the boys had broken a pane of glass in 
the low attic window at the front end of the 
house. I had been trying to get it replaced for 
two months; and now we had 
two panes broken. At last I 
bought new glass and a bit of 
putty and with the aid of Wiggan 
and another boy, set the panes 
myself one night after school. 

But while setting the attic 
pane we made a singular dis- 
covery. In the low, dark loft, 
just inside the hole of the broken 
pane, lay a heap of queer things 
which caused us first to stare, 
then to langh. The like, I am 
sure, was never found in the 
loft of a New England school- 


house before. I made a list. 

There were: 

The much soiled photograph of 
a bambino. 

Three photographs of pretty 
Italian girls. 


Four very villainous old pipes. 

Many straws of macaroni. 

An old felt hat. 

A dirty stick of candy. 

Five small silver coins. 

An harmonica. 

An odd sort of flute. 

The bonnet of a bambino. 

Four soiled red bandannas. 

A black wallet containing about 
a dollar in silver. 

Two tin cups. 

Two pictures of contadine. 

Two plugs of tobacco. 

These are but samples. All 
told, there were at least ninety 
articles. It was Blackamoor’s 
hoard; and all the while we 
were overhauling it he cawed 
and hawed in great glee! 

That night we talked it over, 
and decided that restoration was 
our only proper course. The 
long-suffering Italians were now 
six miles away ; but on Saturday 
we procured a pair of farm 
horses and a wagon with three 
seats for our journey of repara- 
tion. The purloined articles were put in a 
large basket, and we set up a perch in the 
wagon, to which Blackamoor was chained in 
token of punishment. After this manner six of 
us drove to the new camp. 

When we arrived the gang was hard at work 
in a cutting; but when, one after another, they 
caught sight of our wagon, with Blackamoor 
atop, exclamations, not of a complimentary 
nature, burst forth all along the line. 

But I beckoned to their Irish ‘‘boss,’’ and 
after showing him our basket and explaining 
the circumstances, asked him to allow each of 
the men to take what belonged to him. 

‘*Ah, sure!’’. replied the foreman, with a 
broad grin. ‘‘Here, all of you,’’ he shouted 
down the cutting, ‘‘come get your trinkets what 
the crow stole!’’ 

Wonderingly, the gang gathered round the 
wagon. But when they saw the basket and 
what was in it, the liveliest expressions of satis- 
faction arose. Each seized his own. 

I had the foreman say to them how very sorry 
we were that our bad bird had given them so 
much trouble. Then followed, in response, as 
pretty a bit of politeness as I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

The Italians took off their hats and bowed 
all round. One of them then made a little 
speech, which the Irish boss translated after 
his own fashion, somewhat like this: 

‘*Tt’s all right, they say. You are most good. 
They thank you with all their hearts. They are 
sorry you have had. to come so far. You area 
very, very kind signorina.’’ 

The foreman grinned apologetically. 
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terrified, and I was sufficiently alarmed myself, | want to sing you a song,’’ he said. 


I said that we should be delighted. Immedi- 
ately four of them stepped forth together and 
It was an Italian song, concerning a 


on one of the river-boats. Time does not mean |in a grove of pines within plain sight of us. | window. Certainly wild Indians could hardly | countess of Naples whose lover was killed in 




















Abyssinia, and had a refrain so plaintive that 
I often catch myself trying to hum it. 

‘*Now, then, get back to your work, men!’’ 
shouted the boss, and so this odd little episode 
ended. 

Yet it was not wholly ended, either, for in 
October, as the gang tramped back along the 
road-bed of the railway, going home with all 
their packs and bundles, one of those who had 
sung came up to the schoolhouse and laid a little 
bouquet of frost flowers and red autumn leaves 
on the door-step. 

Catching sight of me through the window, he 
nodded brightly, pointed to the bouquet, nodded 
again, then hurried on after his fellows. I 








went to the door, and when they saw me there, 
half a hundred old hats were raised and hands 
were waved in token of farewell. 


hard things that had been said, and was 


proverb came home to me: 

**Almost everybody is a good fellow if you 
treat him right. ’’ 

And Blackamoor ? 

A few days later Blackamoor deserted us. 
A large flock of his wild kindred was mustering 
in the vicinity for the autumn migration. We 
concluded that he had joined his tribe—and were 





not inconsolable. 


WHAT IS AN ELEMENT? 
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that things round us, 
animals, vegetables, stones or 
liquids, partook of the properties of one 
or more of the elements—fire, air, earth or water. 
The doctrine was a very ancient one. It prob- 
ably originated in India; it reached our fore- 
fathers through the Greeks. Fire was supposed 
to be ‘‘hot and dry’’; air, ‘‘hot and moist’’; 
water, ‘‘cold and moist’’ ; and earth, ‘‘cold and 
dry.’? And substances which partook of such 
qualities were supposed to contain appropriate 
amounts of the elements which conferred on 
them these properties. 

But in the reign of Charles II of England, 
about the year 1660, Robert Boyle, an English 
philosopher and chemist, restored to the word 
element the meaning which its derivation 
implies. ‘‘Element,’’ or elemens in Latin, 
is supposed to be derived from the three letters 
LMN; and to denote that as a word is com- 
posed of letters, so a compound is composed of 
elements. Boyle, in his celebrated work, ‘‘The 
Sceptical Chymist,’’ restricted the use of the 
word element to the constituent of a compound ; 
and that is the meaning which is still attached 
to the term. 

It has often been asked, Does a compound 
contain anelement? Are the elements actually 
in the compound? If this means, for example, 
that iron is present as iron in iron-rust, the 
answer must be no. The properties of rust are 
wholly different from those of iron; no iron 
particle can be detected in the rust by any tests 
which are suitable for the recognition of the 
metal as such. But if it is meant that iron if 
exposed to damp air changes into rust, and that 
by suitable treatment metallic iron can be 
extracted from rust, then the answer must be in 
the affirmative. 

The fact that an element, when it combines 
with other elements, entirely loses its original 
properties led to the not unnatural supposition 
that it should be possible to change an element 
into another, or to transmute it. 

Long before the notion of ‘‘element’’ was 
formulated by Boyle, innumerable attempts had 
been made to convert one metal into another; 
and indeed it would appear on the face of it 
to be much easier to transmute lead into silver 
or gold than to convert it into the yellow earthy 
powder which it becomes when heated in air. 
For on the old doctrines the properties of gold 
—its luster, its ductility, its melting in the fire 
—were much more similar to those of lead than 
the properties of litharge, or oxid of lead, 
produced by heating lead to redness in air. 


¢] was for long held 











SEVENTY - FOUR SUBSTANCES. 


FTER Boyle’s day, however, it gradually 
tA came to be seen that certain substances 
resisted all such attempts to change them 
into others without increasing their weight. 

For example, all changes in nature not of 
a temporary and evanescent character which 
iron can be made to undergo, are accompanied 
by an increase in the weight of the iron. They 
are produced by the combination of iron with 
other elements, and the addition of another ele- 
ment to iron invariably increases the weight, 
for the weight of the combining element is added 
to that of the iron, and the result is a com- 
pound, differing in properties from iron. 

It was slowly discovered that about seventy 
substances must be classed as elements,—the 
minimum number of the present day is seventy- 
four, —and of these ten are gases; two are 
liquids; eight elements are usually classed as 
non-metals, since they do not possess the luster 
and some of the other properties of metals; and 
the remainder are metals. These substances 
are classified as elements solely because no 
attempts to convert one into another have. up 
till now been successful, not because such change 
is in the nature of things impossible. 

But inasmuch as the properties of these ele- 
ments and the changes which they undergo on 
being brought together with other elements or 
compounds have been the subject of an enor- 
mous number of experiments, and because no 
hint of transmutation has been found, the con- 
clusion as regards the immutability of elements 
has been arrived at. Hence the ‘‘transmutation 




















of elements’? has generally been regarded as 














impossible, and as unattain- 
able as motion, 
or as the ‘‘quadrature of the circle.’’ 
Speculation, however, has a deep 
fascination for many minds; and it has been 


often held that it is not impossible that all | 


I thought of our previous fears and of the | 


but when heated to something less than the 
temperature of boiling water it changes into a 
red gas, with a smell similar to that of chlorin; 


iodin, although a black solid at the ordinary | 
| temperature, becomes when heated a violet gas. 
ashamed. Again the truth of that humane old | 


Like fluorin, they all form compounds with 
hydrogen, of the formule HF, HCl, HBr and 
HI. These are colorless gases, soluble in water. 


CLASSIFYING THE ELEMENTS. 


NOUGH has been said to show that 
cE Newlands’ method of classifying the 
elements brings together in vertical col- 
umns those that have similar properties. This 
method was developed by a German chemist, 














named Lothar Meyer, and by a Russian named | 


Mendeléeff, and it is now universally acknowl- 
edged to be the only rational way of classifying 
the elements. 

If we consider one of the horizontal rows we 
shall also discover a peculi- 
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Beck 
evaporated into a gas which was named ‘‘neon,’’ 
the Greek word for ‘‘new.’’ 

It was also found that two other gases could 
be separated from air by allowing a large 
| quantity of liquid air to boil away. These 
gases have a much higher boiling-point than 
oxygen, nitrogen or argon, and therefore they 
remain mixed with the last drops of liquid 
after most of the air has evaporated. They 
were separated from each other by ‘‘fractiona- 
tion.’’ One was named ‘‘krypton,’’ the Greek 





for ‘‘hidden,’’ and the other ‘‘xenon,’’ or 
‘*strange. ’’ 

Five new gases were thus obtained. They 
are given with their atomic weight in the 


| following lines: 

| Helium, 4; Neon, 20; Argon, 39.6; Krypton, 
| 81.6; Xenon, 128. 

| Their position among other elements is well 
| seen from the following extract from the whole 
| table of the elements : 





arity. The number of atoms 


of the elements which combine | Fivorin 19 





with an atom of oxygen gradu- | Chlorin 35.5 Argon 39.6 
ally alters; and if they form ce i 7 ae 
compounds with hydrogen, the | - “ ames 


Hydrogen i Helium 4 
Neon 20 


Krypton 81.6 Rubidium 8.4 


Lithium 7 Beryllium 9.1, ete. 
Sodium 23 Magnesium 24.3, ete. 
Potassium 39.1 Calcium 40, ete. 
Strontium 87.6, ete. 


Cesium 133 Barium 137.4, ete. 





same kind of regularity can be 





observed. For instance, the elements of the 
first horizontal row given above form the follow- 
ing compounds with oxygen and hydrogen : 





| It will be noticed that their atomic weights lie 
| between those of the elements in the adjoining 
| vertical rows, and that they separate the active 
elements of the fluorin 





elements may consist of a primal substance— 
**protyle,’’ as it has been called—in different 
states of condensation. It will be worth while 
to spend a few minutes in considering the 
reasons for this opinion. 

About the beginning of last century John 
Dalton revived the old Greek hypothesis that 
all matter, elements included, consists of atoms, 
or minute invisible particles; these, of course, 
like the matter which is formed of them, possess 
weight. Although they are so minute that any 
attempt to determine their individual weight 
would be out of the question, Dalton conceived 
the idea that at least their relative weights 
could be determined by ascertaining tlie pro- 
portions by weight in which they are present 
in their compounds. 

The compound of hydrogen and chlorin, for 
example, commonly known as muriatic or hydro- 
chlorie acid, consists of one part by weight 
of hydrogen combined with thirty-five and one- 
half parts by weight of chlorin; and as it is 
believed to contain one atom of each element, it 
follows that an atom of chlorin is thirty-five 
and one-half times as heavy as an atom of 
hydrogen. 


THE LIGHTEST ATOM. 





the same principle, the relative weights 
20 of the atoms of other elements were 
determined. So, taking the weight of 
the lightest atom, hydrogen, as unity, the atom 
of nitrogen weighs fourteen times as much; of 
oxygen sixteen, of iron fifty-six, of lead two 
hundred and seven, and so on. 

Attempts to classify elements according to 
their properties soon, followed, and at first the 
divisions were somewhat arbitrary. In 1863, 
however, Mr. John Newlands, a London ana- 
lyst, was successful in arranging the elements 
in groups, so that each element in a vertical 
column showed analogy with others in the 
same column. He found that by writing the 
names of the elements in horizontal rows, begin- 
ning with the one of lowest atomic weight, 
each eighth element possessed properties similar 
to those of the elements which preceded or 
followed it in the vertical columns. And in 
general, the composition of the compounds of 
such similar elements was similar. 

The first two lines of such a table are repro- 
duced here, so as to show what is meant: 











Formula , i 


of hydrid unknown BH, CH, NH; 





Name Lithium Beryllium Boron Carbon Nitrogen Oxygen Fluorin 
aa Pli,0 BeO BO; CO; N,05 ” 7 


group from the equally 
active elements of the sodi- 
um group. 


OH, FH The discovery of these 








The elements of the subsequent rows show 
similar regularity. 

Up till recently no elements were known 
which refused to combine with other elements. 
In 1894, however, Lord Rayleigh and Sir 
William Ramsay discovered that ordinary air 
contained such a gas, and they named it 
‘‘argon,’’ a Greek word which signifies inactive 
or lazy. 

Argon cannot be made to combine, and 
hence it is left behind when the nitrogen 
and oxygen have been removed from the atmos- 
phere. 

Shortly after the discovery of argon, Ramsay 


elements, however, has 
added little to our knowledge as regards the 
nature of elements in general, except in so far 
as to show that elements which form no com- 
pounds can exist. 


SPLITTING COMPOUNDS. 





T might be supposed that the same 
; | agencies which are successful in split- 
ting up compounds into the elements 
of which they consist, might decompose ele- 
|ments into some still simpler substances; of 
| course the elements thus decomposed could no 
| longer be ¢alled elements. And it appeared 














found that certain minerals, when heated, give | not impossible that in a series of elements 
off a gas similar to argon, inasmuch as it | closely resembling each other, like those of 
forms no compounds, but with a much lower | the sodium column, or of the chlorin column, 
atomic weight; for while argon possesses the | it might be possible to decompose those of 
atomic weight of about forty, the atomic weight | higher atomic weight into those of lower atomic 
of helium (the name given to this new gas) is | weight, and perhaps something else. Such 
only four. | agencies are a high temperature, or an electric 
Now these elements evidently belong to one | current. 
series, for they are both colorless gases, inca-| Water, for instance, can be decomposed into 
pable of combining with other elements. And it | hydrogen and oxygen, either by heating steam 
appeared almost certain that other gases, similar | to whiteness or by passing an electric current 
in properties to these two, should be capable of | through water. But it is needless to say that 
existence. | the elements have been repeatedly exposed to 
the highest temperature and to the strongest 
electric currents, and yet have remained ele- 
ments. There are, indeed, reasons for supposing 
€R AMSAY, in conjunction with Travers, | that at the enormously high temperatures of 


THE HUNT FOR THE MISSING ONES. 





spent several years in a hunt for the/the sun and of the fixed stars some of our 
missing elements. They heated upward | elements are decomposed; but it has hitherto 
of a hundred minerals, to see whether they | been impossible to reproduce such extreme con- 
evolved gas, and if so, whether the gas obtained | ditions on the earth. 

was new; but although they discovered that| The element carbon is characterized by the 
many minerals give off helium when heated, | enormous number of compounds which it forms, 














no new gas was found. Mineral waters were 
boiled, so as to expel dissolved gases; again 
only argon and helium were obtained. Even 
meteorites, or ‘‘falling stars,’’ were heated. 
Only one was found to give off gas inca- 
pable of combination, and that gas consisted 
of a mixture of the two which were already 
known. 

As a last attempt, Ramsay and Travers pre- 
pared a large quantity of argon, by removing 
the oxygen and the 








Name Lithium Beryllium Boron Carbon Nitrogen Oxygen Fluorin 


Atomic 

weight 7 9.1 11 12 

Name Sodium Magnesium Aluminum Silicon Phosphorus Sulphur Chlorin 
Sane 23 4.3 A 28.4 


nitrogen from air, 
14 16 19 : 
gas into a bulb, 
dipping in a vessel 


a 2 35.5 immersed in a tube 








If one were to proceed further in the same 
manner, we should find five elements in the first 
vertical column, namely, lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and cesium. All of these 
are soft metals, easily cut with a knife, white 
in color like silver, rapidly tarnishing in air, 
attacked violently by water, so that they either 
catch fire or run about on the surface of the 
water and rapidly disappear. 

Their compounds with chlorin each consist 
of one atom of each element; they all resemble 
common salt; the taste is similar in all cases; 
the salts dissolve in water; they are all white 
in color; they all crystallize in cubes, and 
possess many other properties in common. The 
oxids, too, are all white powders, which dis- 
solve in water and give liquids with a soapy 
feet and a burning taste. For these and other 
similar reasons all these elements are believed 
to belong to one class. 

Let us take an example, too, from the other 
end of the table. Fluorin, the first of the column, 
is a pale yellow gas, with a suffocating odor. It 
combines instantly with hydrogen, yielding a 
colorless gas, soluble in water, and giving an 
acid liquid, which corrodes many metals. 

Chlorin, the second member, is a greenish 
yellow gas, very similar in properties to fluorin. 
The third member, bromin, is a dark red liquid ; 








full of liquid air 
which is so cold that the argon changed to 
liquid. It forms a colorless mobile liquid, just 
like water. When the liquid air is removed the 
argon begins to boil. 

It was hoped that the distillation of crude 
liquid argon might separate from it other gases 
boiling at a lower or a higher temperature; 


that if it contained any other liquids of lower | 


boiling-point, these would distil over first, and 
could be collected separately; while any 
“*heavier’’ gases would be the last to distil over. 

The hope was not disappointed, at all events 
as regards the first expectation, for the first 
part of the gas which evaporated was consid- 
erably lighter than argon, and had a much 
lower boiling-point. After a few redistilla- 
tions, however, it was found that liquid air 
was not sufficiently cold to condense this light 
gas to liquid. 

But Doctor Travers was equal to the emer- 
geney. He constructed an apparatus by help 
of which hydrogen gas was condensed to 
liquid ; and the boiling-point of liquid hydrogen 
is much lower than that of liquid air. It is 
~252.5° Centigrade. On cooling the mixture of 
gases which had been separated from the argon, 
a portion only condensed, while about one-third 
still remained as a gas. The gaseous portion 
was helium, and the liquid (or solid) portion 


and then forced the | 





chiefly with hydrogen and oxygen, although 
| many other elements can be induced to combine 
| with it. And one instructive fact is to be 
noticed as regards such compounds: the greater 
the number of atoms they contain, the more 
easily they are decomposed by heat. 

Indeed, some compounds are so unstable that 

they decompose at the ordinary temperature, 
not into their elements, it is true, but into 
compounds containing fewer atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. Such compounds are 
stable only at low temperatures, and the higher 
the temperature, the more readily they decom- 
| pose. Judging by analogy, we should expect 
| elements of high atomic weight to show ten- 
|dency to decomposition, granting, of course, 
| that any element at all is capable of decom- 
| posing. 
Now among the three elements of highest 
| atomic weight known is radium, an element 
| belonging to the barium column, of which the 
| atomic weight is two hundred and twenty-five. 
| This remarkable substance exists in a mineral 
named pitchblende, an oxid of uranium. Its 
recent discovery by Madame Curie of Paris is 
one of the most remarkable of recent events in 
chemical history. 








THORIUM AND URANIUM. 





HE second element of high atomic weight 
tT is thorium (232.5). It was discovered by 
Professor Rutherford of Montreal that if 
air was passed over a salt of thorium, or bubbled 
through its solution, it carried with it an ‘‘ema- 
nation’’ which possessed for a short time the 
power of discharging an electroscope. Radium 
salts also give off such an emanation, or’gas, 
which, however, retains its properties for more 
days than the thorium gas does for minutes. 

Uranium, the chief constituent of pitchblende, 
too, has also the power of discharging an 
electroscope, but it gives off no emanation. Its 
atomic weight is 239.5; it is the highest known. 

The gases evolved from compounds of thorium 
and radium can be condensed to solid or liquid 
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by passing them through a tube cooled with 
liquid air. But they are present in such 
excessively minute quantity that they have 
never been seen, even as a minute bubble. 
They are as inert as argon, and they are 
members of that group of elements; and the 
radium gas shines in the dark, so that a tube 
containing it gives off a whitish phosphorescent 
light, like that given off by stale fish, or like 
the luminosity of the sea on calm summer 
evenings, or like the head of a lucifer-match, 
if it is gently rubbed in the dark. 

If the gas from radium is mixed with air, it 
is possible to see it passing through a tube in 
the dark, and to recognize it by its faint shining 
when it is transferred from one glass tube to 
another. 

It is very easy to remove oxygen from a 
mixture of gases. If a piece of the element 
phosphorus be heated in oxygen, a solid com- 
pound of the two is formed, and all oxygen can 
then be got rid of; or oxygen may be absorbed 
by passing the mixed gases over red-hot copper. 
Hence it is convenient to allow the emanation 
from radium salts to mix with oxygen rather 
than with air, for nitrogen, the other constit- 
uent of air, is more difficult to remove. And 
it is then possible to collect the radium emana- 
tion, mixed with oxygen, in a glass tube, and 
then to absorb the oxygen, leaving only the 
emanation present. 

Now, as has been said, the emanation grad- 
ually loses its power of discharging an electro- 
scope. After four days it requires twice as 
much emanation to produce the same discharging 
effect as would be required if the emanation 
were freshly prepared from radium salts. And 
the question suggested itself to Mr. Soddy and 
Sir William Ramsay: What becomes of the 
emanation? Does it merely lose its luminosity 
and discharging power, or is it changed into 
something else? 

Chemists have long had at their disposal a 
means of recognizing almost inconceivably 
minute quantities of matter. All substances 
when made into a gas by intense heat give out 
light; and that light, if passed through a prism, 
is generally seen not to be all of one kind. For 
example, the light given out by sodium gas at 
a red heat is yellow; and if passed through a 
slit, and then through a prism, two yellow 
lines are seen—the spectrum of sodium. 

Similarly, potassium salts, in a spirit-lamp 
flame, give out a violet light; and the prism 
shows us that the light consists of two kinds, 
one red and one violet. 

And so for other elements. If the spectra of 
gases have to be examined, they can be made 
to glow by passing an electric discharge through 
a very narrow tube containing a minute trace 
of the gas. Helium, for example, if examined 
in this way, gives out light consisting of many 
colors: red, yellow,—the most intense,—green, 
green-blue, blue and violet. Hence it is easy 
to recognize the presence of helium in such-a 
capillary tube, by passing an electric discharge 
through it, for the exact position of the lines in 
its spectrum is easily recognized. 

Now Ramsay and Soddy found that the 
emanation from radium salts, although it gave 
out a special light of its own when made lumi- 
nous by an electric discharge, showed none of 
the lines characteristic of helium. But after 
standing for three days, the yellew line of 
helium began to be visible, and that is the one 
most easily seen. 

As time went on, and as the emanation lost 
its self-luminosity, the other lines denoting the 
presence of helium became distinctly visible. 
The conclusion was forced upon them, there- 
fore, that as the emanation disappears, helium 
is formed; or in other words, the emanation is 
changing slowly into helium. 

Prof. J. J. Thomson of Cambridge, England, 
has of recent years been investigating the motion 
of particles which are shot off from the negative 
pole when an electric discharge is passed through 
gases; and he has succeeded in showing that 
some of the particles move with enormous 
rapidity, and that they possess a weight which 
cannot be much more than one seven-hundredth 
of that of a hydrogen atom. 

It is almost certain that radium salts contin- 
ually emit such rapidly moving particles, and 
it is known that while doing so, the temperature 
of the radium salt is some degrees higher than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. Radium, 
therefore, is continually giving off heat: 

We are wholly unacquainted with any similar 
change; these properties are new. But we do 
know of compound substances which decompose 
with slight provocation, give off a great amount 
of heat in doing so, and at the same time are 
wholly converted into a large quantity of gases. 
Perhaps the most familiar example is gun- 
cotton, of which most of the high explosives 
used for blasting and in the manufacture of 
modern gunpowder are made. 

The differences between the two phenomena, 
moreover, are sufficiently pronounced. Gun- 
cotton decomposes almost instantaneously, with 
explosive violence; radium salts, slowly. Gun- 
cotton requires to be started by the explosion 
of a pereussion-cap; radium salts decompose 
spontaneously, and the rate of decomposition, 
so far as is known, appears to be independent 
of temperature. The amount of heat evolved 
when guncotton explodes, although great in 
itself, is-small in comparison with that evolved 


during the decomposition of an equal weight of 
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radium salt; and it is not known that any 
electrical phenomena accompany the decom- 
position of guncotton. 

Still it appears reasonable to suspect that 
the two kinds of change may, after all, be 
similar, and that the heavy atom of radium is 
decomposing into the lighter helium atom. 

It is pretty certain that helium is not the 
only substance produced when the emanation 
from radium decomposes; and it is not known 
whether radium, when it gives off its emana- 
tion, produces at the same time any other 
decomposition product. 

Much has yet to be discovered. Yet it must 





be acknowledged that a distinct advance has 
been made, and that at least one so-called 
element can no longer be regarded as ultimate 
matter, but is itself undergoing change into a 
simpler form of matter. 

The young student, when he learns what is 
known, is too apt to think that little is left to 
be discovered. 

Yet all our progress since the time of Sir 
Isaac Newton has not falsified the saying of 
that great man—that we are but children, pick- 
ing up here and there a pebble from the shore 
of knowledge, while a whole unknown ocean 
stretches before our eyes. 























hall, stepping carefully, and regarding with 
an air of pleased importance something which 
he carried on his arm, wrapped in soft brown 
paper. 

He peeped into the parlor as he passed. It 
was in beautiful order, but there was no one 
there. He went on into the dining-room, and 
found it likewise orderly, cheerful, fresh and 
empty. But there were voices and the sounds 
of labor from the kitchen beyond. 

Mate was chopping chicken for the salad, her 
pretty, dark head bent over the tray, while 
she talked alternately to Miss Lucretia and to 
Dick, who had strolled in, enticed by the odor 
of freshly baked cake. 

“I hope the committee won’t be very hun- 
gry,’’ she observed. ‘The supply of salad isn’t 
any too copious. Father said three men, I 
believe. If any more should come, Dick would 
have to go without. Where’s Bridget?’’ 

‘*Up-stairs, putting the spare room in order,’’ 
said Miss Lucretia. She was a little woman, 
almost as slight and young-looking as Mate 
herself, except for the 
soft gray of the ruffled 









‘*The unluckiest thing you can have 
in the house. I never knew a family 
that owned a Jerusalem cherry where 
there wasn’t trouble sooner or later.’’ 

“T’ll chuck it out of the window!’’ said 
Dick, with masculine promptness; but his aunt 
stayed his hand. 

**No!’’ she cried. ‘‘You mustn’t touch the 
thing! That’s the worst of it—we can’t hurt 
your father’s feelings. Now he’s brought that 
dreadful plant home, we’ve got to keep it, what- 
ever happens. ’’ 

‘*But, aunty,’’ Mate’s laughing eyes were 
fixed in a fascinated gaze upon the plant, with 
its bright green leaves and scarlet berries, and 
its mysterious and baneful powers, ‘‘if we should 
all set our wills against its hurting us, mightn’t 
that do some good ?”” 

“Or just ignore it,’’ suggested Dick. ‘‘Pre- 
tend not to notice it at all, and maybe it will 
sort of forget. You must never let a thing like 
that know you’re afraid of it.’’ 

*“Dick!’’ Aunt Lucretia’s eyes were re- 
proachful, and Dick hastened on: 

**Well, we can’t let it interfere with dad’s 
party, anyway, or the Hobbs Memorial. If we 
only knew just where it was most likely to get 














ruined. You’ll have to go to the bakery and 
buy some. And the cream is sour,—Bridget 
says she knows it was sweet before,—and there’s 
nothing but condensed milk for the coffee. Do 
come and take this thing out of the kitchen, or 
there won’t be anything fit to eat for luncheon. 
No, not in the library! All of father’s plans 
and things are there! Set it in the cellarway. 
It’ll be safe there, and we needn’t put it on 
the table till the last minute. 

**Dick,’’—Mate’s eyes were serious through 
all her breathless haste and laughter,—‘‘aunty’s 
nervous—the Hobbs Memorial must go through. 
It means such a lot to father. Do you realize— 
I don’t believe you do—how he has worked 
and worried over our poor little library here, 
and saved and scrimped to buy books for it 
himself? And here’s a chance for a real, 
beautiful library, with all the books it wants 
—and he’ll be made a trustee. It’s got to go 
through! And I believe, Dick, it all depends 
on us, now.’’ 

Dick nodded. ‘‘All right!’’ he said. ‘‘T’ll 
get your biscuit; and I’ve got to tell Patrick 
to look sharp after the new colt. It won’t do 
to have the committee run away with before 
ever they get to Holloway Hill!’’ 

Unaware upon how slender a thread their 
distinguished safety hung, Mr. Watts-Duncan, 
small, fussy and important, Mr. Vanderhuyden, 
large, middle-aged, placid and jocular, and 
Doctor Nugent, young, lean, grave and reticent, 
all somewhat wet and chilly, and well-shaken 
up by the undue vivacity of the new colt, arrived, 
accompanied by the professor, shortly before 
one 0’clock. 

A great fire blazed in the parlor. Dick had 
made it himself, and still hovered near, finding 
the heaping on of fuel an admirable outlet for 
those waves of embarrassment which beset him 
when he found himself doing the honors for his 
father’s guests. Aunt Lucretia was ready with 
her quaint and graceful welcome, none the less 
cordial that her hand shook with nervousness. 
The professor was at his best in the genial 
atmosphere of his home, and the guests basked 
in the warmth of the fire and in the vague but 
comforting fragrance of the coming meal. Com- 
mittees are but human, and Holloway Hill rose 

in the balance. The 
talk, which had lan- 





hair, and the nervous 
frown of responsibil- 
ity above her gentle 
eyes. ‘‘They’ll want 
to wash their hands 
before luncheon, of 
course. ’” 

““You don’t sup- 
pose they’ll have to 
dig in the dirt with 
their fingers, do 
you,’’ laughed Mate, 
‘to find out if the 
soil is suitable for 
the founding of a 
library ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know 
what they’1ll do!’’ 
sighed her aunt, help- 
lessly. ‘“‘But I do 
know that your father 
is very anxious to 
have everything just 
right for them, and 
to make the best pos- 
sible impression. He 
has been working for 











so long to have the 
Hobbs Memorial here 
on Holloway Hill, 
and I believe it all 
lies now in the hands of this committee. Mr. 
Meredith is in favor of North Holloway, it 
seems ; but your father says —’’ 

‘*Boo!’’ cried the professor, playfully, burst- 
ing in upon them and depositing his burden on 
the table. ‘‘All busy, aren’t you? Here’s my 
contribution to the luncheon. Meredith gave it 
tome. He—’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Miss Lucretia, looking 
apprehensively at the plant, from which her 
brother was hastily stripping the paper. 

‘*It’s a Jerusalem cherry!’’ said the profes- 
sor, proudly. 

‘*A Jerusalem cherry!’’ Miss Lucretia re- 
peated, faintly. 

**So Meredith said. Pretty thing, isn’t it? 
Well,’’—the professor rubbed his hands briskly, 
—‘‘Patrick is going to drive me down to the 
station presently to meet the committee, and we 
shall go directly to Holloway Hill, so I sha’n’t 
see you again till one o’clock. You’ll have 
luncheon ready then? It looks—I’m afraid _it 
looks very much like rain !’’ 

The professor bustled away. 

His sister sank into the nearest chair. ‘‘ Looks 
like rain!’’ she repeated, with the agitation of 
tears in her voice. ‘‘Of course it looks like 
rain! Of course it will rain, and worse if we 
harbor that thing under our roof! That Edward 
should bring it here, himself, and to-day of all 
days, when so much depends —’’ 

**Hold on, aunty!’’ said Dick, looking down 
on her from his six feet of lank and eager boy- 
hood. ‘‘What is it that’s going to do all the 
mischief ?’’ His eyes followed the tragic point- 
ing of her finger. ‘*The cherry-tree? What’s 
the matter with that? It’s a beauty!’’ 

“It’s bad luck!’’ returned Miss Lucretia. 








THE PROFESSOR CALLED ATTENTION TO 
HIS CENTERPIECE. 





in its deadly work! What did you say happened 
to the other people that had them ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Miss Lucretia, ‘‘the Marvins 
lost their cook the very day that Willie came 
down with the measles! And my sister Eliza— 
the night Brother John brought hers home to 
her the house was robbed !’’ 

‘*That would seem to indicate,’’ said Dick, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that the committee might steal 
the spoons. I could keep an eye on them, and 
you might tie up Bridget in the kitchen.’’ 

‘But lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place,’’ interrupted Mate. ‘‘No, it’s no use 
planning. We’ve just got to go ahead and do 
the best we can, regardless. Aunty,’’ she 
waved the chopping-knife in the air, ‘‘shall 
we let the dearest ambition of father’s life be 
wrecked by a—what is it?—Jerusalem cherry ?’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ cried Miss Lucretia, with trem- 
bling courage. ‘‘But you children ought not to 
laugh. Mate, are you sure you measured the 
oil right for the salad dressing ?’’ 

**Have you any letters to mail?’’ asked the 
professor’s voice at the door. ‘‘I find there is 
time to run down to the office before starting 
for the train.’’ 

‘*Here’s one,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Eh, what’s that, 
aunty? Oh, of course! Yes.’? He snatched 
his cap from the table. ‘‘I’ll walk down with 
you, father, if you like. I was just thinking 
of going, anyway. I’ll look after him!’’ he 
murmured, in response to the appeal in Miss 
Lucretia’s eyes. 

When, a short time afterward, Dick returned, 
his sister called him. 

“Dick,’’ she said, tragically, ‘‘it’s begun to 
work! Aunt Lucretia put soda instead of 
baking-powder into the biscuit, and they’re 





guished in the car- 
riage, was resumed 
with zest. 

“You see,’’ said 
the professor, spread- 
ing a well-worn map 
before the inquisitive 
eyes of Mr. Watts- 
Duncan, ‘‘the eleva- 
tion of our hill, as 
indicated by this red 
dot, is considerably 
higher—I have the 
figures—than that of 
any other point with- 
in a radius of six 
miles. At North Hol- 
loway, now —’”’ 

Crash! Bang! 
After the slam of the 
door came a pause, 
a shuffling sound, a 
dull, subterranean 
thud. 

**Jingo!’’ said 
Dick, under his 
breath. ‘‘The Jeru- 
salem cherry !’’ 

He dropped the 
tongs and fled with 
a muttered excuse, 
followed by the startled eyes of his aunt, who 
was involved at the moment in the toils of a 
long and heavily facetious tale by the gallant 
Mr. Vanderhuyden. 

At the head of the stairs Dick paused. 

**Mate!’’ 

‘*Tt’s nothing !’’ said Mate’s voice from below. 
She was coming up slowly, supported by 
Bridget. ‘‘The door blew to, so it was dark, 
and I tripped over that Jerusalem thing and 
wentdown. Youneedn’t worry. I don’t think 
it’s hi 

She laughed in feeble irony, and Dick caught 
her and set her down in a kitchen chair. 

**Feel of yourself, Mate,’? he commanded. 
**All over. Back all right? Can you wiggle 
your fingers? And work your toes? Hold on, 
one of those chaps in there is a doctor. I’ll 
have him out!’’ 

**Dick!’’ implored Mate. 

But Dick was gone. By some mysterious 
telegraphy, which conveyed reassurance at the 
same time to Miss Lucretia, he lured Doctor 
Nugent from the parlor; and in another moment 
that distinguished member of the library com- 
mittee was bending over the flushed and pro- 
testing young lady in the kitchen. 

‘Nothing but scratches!’’ declared Mate. 
*‘Only my lip is cut, and it’s going to puff up. 
It feels as big as a boiler now!’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the doctor, after a brief exami- 
nation, ‘‘that and the shaking-up seem to be 
all the damage. A little hamamelis and a little 
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rest. I should advise you to remain quiet for 
a time, so that the shock —’’ 

**Quiet!’’ cried Mate. 
minute !’’ 

**You will hardly come to lunch,’’ the doctor 


**Tt’s one o’clock this 




















began, with mild professional severity. But 
Mate turned upon him. 

‘*Not come to lunch! Do you think I am 
going to be downed by such a thing as a 
Jerusalem cherry ?’’ 

The doctor looked at her as if he feared the 
shock had gone to her brain. 

“‘Notatall!’’ he declared, soothingly. 
tainly not!’’ 

**T should think not!’’ said Mate, with spirit. 
“‘Of course it is most unfortunate, and I shall 
be a sight, but if you suppose I am going to do 
anything to worry father or hinder the Hobbs 
Memorial, after all his work —’’ 

She stopped, remembering that she was 
addressing a member of the committee; but that 
member smiled. 

‘Certainly not,’’ he said again, with great 
cordiality. ‘‘By no means! You seem to be 
all right now, Miss Emerson. And allow me 
to assure you that your lip does not look nearly 
so large as it feels!’’ 

Mate broke into sudden laughter. 


**Cer- 
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has—it’s four-ten instead of four-thirty! 
—tell the committee to hurry. 
soon as they’re ready !’’ 


The committee ‘‘hurried’’ obediently. ‘The | 


professor, cut off in the middle of a sentence, 
insisted upon going with them, and the colt 
was incited to his wildest speed. But all in 
vain. Dick drove back presently alone. 

**Lost it,’’ he said, briefly. ‘*Father’s going 
to wait and walk home. There isn’t another 
train for an hour.’’ 

Miss Lucretia leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes. ‘‘I told you how it would be,’’ 
she said, not without a sad satisfaction in the 
fulfilment of her prediction. ‘‘I told you! I 
can’t bear to think how your father will feel 
about the library. Oh, it’s all very well for 
you to try to be encouraging, Dick, but you 
know how it’s been all day. I am sure the 
decision will be against him. You must be 
very considerate with him when he comes in. 
I know what the disappointment will be!’’ 

So confident was she in her conviction that 





“Do go back, Doctor Nugent!’’ she begged. 
“Oh, it hurts to laugh! And don’t let them 
realize that luncheon is late. Thank you ever 
so much! No, my head doesn’t ache. If I 
can’t talk much, don’t notice it. Dick, I wish 
you’d put that thing out in the barn, and then 
light the dining-room fire. No, not faint at all, 
thank you. I shall be all right, you’ll see!’’ 

Doctor Nugent departed. Dick flew to follow 
directions, the hamamelis was faithfully applied 
to the swollen lip, and at half past one the 
company sat down to a charming luncheon, 
presided over by Miss Lucretia, and graced by 
the girlish presence of her niece. At first, 
Mate, fancying that her father’s eye was upon 
her, made a special effort to forget her discom- 
fort and to appear her own vivacious self; but 
it became obvious presently that no special 
effort would be needed on the part of anybody. 

In Doctor Nugent’s hands the ball of conver- 
sation was kept rolling with a briskness that 
simply astonished his official brethren, wont 
to look upon him as a man reserved in speech 
even to taciturnity. The professor, agreeably 
surprised to find him so responsive, was at his 
happiest. And even Mr. Watts-Duncan melted 
under the combined influence of the doctor’s 
geniality and Miss Lucretia’s croquettes. 

The presence of the Jerusalem cherry in the 
center of the table, where Dick had placed it 
just before the company was called, seemed for 
the moment innocuous. Mate cast a significant 
glance at the plant and then at her brother, 
when a sound of voices rose suddenly and 
unaccountably in the kitchen. 

But nothing further happened. Bridget made 
no more than her average number of mistakes 
in serving, and many blunders might easily 
have been forgiven in such an atmosphere of 
cordiality and good nature. 

The professor called attention to his center- 
piece during the leisurely sipping of the coffee. 

‘‘Handsome plant,’’ said Mr. Vanderhuyden, 
graciously, ‘‘and a fine specimen of its kind. 
Is there not some superstition — Ah, permit 
me, Miss Emerson!’’ For Miss Lucretia had 
upset her saltcellar with a singularly careless 
movement of her hand. And Mr. Vander- 
huyden’s question remained unanswered. 

Assembled in the library after luncheon, the 
committee bent again to its discussion. But 
out in the dining-room Dick faced Mate with 
an air of forced and ominous calm. 

‘*What made you tell me to take that thing 
out in the barn?’’ he demanded. ‘‘I did it, 
just for fun; and Patrick’s fallen off a ladder 
and done something to his foot, and gone home. 
He was telling Bridget about it in the kitchen 
at luncheon ; that’s what we heard.’’ 

“Dick! And the committee have to take the 
four-thirty train !’’ 

‘*And I’ve got to stay and drive ’em down,’’ 
said her brother. ‘‘Father can’t manage that 
colt any more than he can fly.’’ 

“It’s good that you can!’’ sighed Mate. 
‘*But hadn’t you some engagement this after- 
noon? I’ve forgotten what it was.’’ 

“*Go to, child!’’ said Dick, grimly. 
the football game at Evanston. 
over with Fred Nixon.’’ 

“Dick!’’ Mate knew that all which this 
world has to offer in the way of pleasure was 
comprised for Dick at this stage of his existence 
within the limits of the gridiron. ‘‘Dick, 
couldn’t they walk ?’”’ 


“Tt was 
I was going 


‘*Walk a mile and a half in this mud! They 
would think well of father’s hospitality! Mate, 
have you looked in the glass ?’’ 

“*No,’’ said Mate, with dignity. ‘‘I don’t 


wish to. Anyway, none of those men will ever 
see me again, so they will never know what 
shape my mouth really ought to be.’’ 

‘*T’m not so sure!’’ chuckled Dick. 

He went off to the barn, whistling. Mate, 
left behind, looked vindictively at the Jerusalem 
cherry. 

“*T can forgive you for myself,’’ she said, 
sternly, ‘‘and perhaps for Dick; but if you 
should turn to and try any of your tricks on 
father, I should pluck you up by the roots and 
scatter you over the face of the earth !’’ 

The scarlet berries shone back at her with all 
the radiance of innocence. But their fell work 
was apparently not yet concluded. At five 
minutes before four Dick rushed into the house. 

**The time-table!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Look at it, 
quick! Hasn’t that train been changed? It 








the others were almost ready to share it, and 
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prepared to offer to their parent those delicate 
and unobtrusive attentions which we are wont 
to press upon the afflicted. 

The professor, however, came in so briskly, 
in the dusk, that they paused, Dick in the act 
of rolling up the big chair, and Mate with her 
father’s slippers in her hand. 

‘Sit down, Edward,’’ said Miss Lucretia, 
soothingly. 

**T can’t,’’ said the professor. ‘‘Most fortu- 
nate—our missing that train! There was one 
point upon which Mr. Watts-Duncan was doubt- 
ful, and during the delay I was able to explain it 
to him most satisfactorily. In fact, everything 
seems to have conspired to my advantage. ’’ 

‘*What!’’ said Miss Lucretia, sitting upright 
in her chair. 

**Yes.’’ The professor was so bubbling over 
with gentle elation and excitement that he talked 
without noticing the attitude of his audience. 
‘*Perhaps the most gratifying thing of all was 
the change in Doctor Nugent’s convictions. 
He was the one member of the committee about 
whom I had serious doubts. But, in view of 
the arguments I offered, his ideas altered 
materially. He promises to come up in a day 
or so to talk with me again. But he is with 
us, heart and soul.’’ 

‘*Ahem!’’ said Dick. Mate looked at him 
severely, with scarlet cheeks. 

**He is with us,’’ repeated her father. ‘‘And 
I have not now the slightest doubt that we shall 
have the library here, thanks to —’’ 

‘*The Jerusalem cherry !’’ cried Dick, not to 
be suppressed. 

Then Miss Lucretia could contain herself no 
longer. ‘‘Edward, Edward,’’ she said, ‘‘didn’t 
you know it was bad luck to bring that thing 
into the house? Didn’t you realize—no, of 
course you didn’t—that we were fighting against 
it from the moment it came? Everything went 
wrong. Mate fell down cellar, and had to come 
to luncheon with a swelled lip.’’ 

The professor put on his spectacles and 
looked at his daughter with a dazed expression. 

**And Dick lost his football game because he 
had to stay and drive you down to the station. ’’ 

The professor transferred his gaze to his son. 

**And Aunt Lucretia,’’ broke in Mate, gig- 
gling hysterically, ‘‘tipped over her salt on 
purpose, when she just hates to do it, to keep 
Mr. Vanderhuyden from saying anything to 
worry you!’’ 

The professor drew a long breath. ‘*‘Where 
is that Jerusalem cherry ?’’ he demanded. 

*‘We put it out on the back stoop,’’ said 


Run | Mate. 
I’ll be round as | thing violent to it.’’ 
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‘**But, father dear, please don’t do any- 


“Do anything to it!’’ said the professor. 
‘*Hasn’t it brought me the most fortunate day 
of my life? That we are to have the library 


He choked slightly. ‘‘I think you all know 
what that means to me. But that my boy and 


|@ very agreeable young — 
here—the thing I have dreamed of for years?’’ | Yes, to be sure. 
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| Evanston game, eh?’’ he said. ‘‘Mate, you 


must be sure to let Doctor Nugent look at your 
lip when he comes up to-morrow. He is said 
to be a very skilful doctor, as he is certainly 
Dinner, Lucretia? 
Lucretia, you are a brave 


woman, my dear! By the way, about that 


| Jerusalem cherry,’’—he twinkled at her whim- 


my girl should stand by their old father.—’’ | sically,—‘{I, half-promised, {° to Mr. ? Vjalader- 
He choked again, and fumbled briskly far jis | huy¥ep before I uhdesstyesd. +" BhAW weet him 


handkerchief. ‘‘Richard,’’ he said, abruptly, 


“if there is anything particularly nice and— 
ahem !—expensive thaf you would like to do 
between now and Christmas —’’ 

‘‘Father!’’ Dick was on his feet. ‘‘Does 
that mean Boston and the Harvard- Yale game? 
If it does —’’ 

The professor looked with indulgent pride 
upon his apparently crazy son, and drew Mate 
down on the arm of his chair. 

‘*That will make up for the loss of the 





SCEND that hill which 
tA overlooks the Susque- 











one can see Wilkesbarre and other 
mining towns ; stand there at the Wood- 
ward shaft, formerly and for years the 
deepest shaft in the anthracite region. 

Ten by fifty-three feet in size, it 
gives room for four hoisting-carriages, 
a pump-carriage and an air-shaft. But 
take away that timbering at the surface 
and picture the shaft as it was when 
the rockmen completed the work of 
sinking it. Imagine that a single 
bucket swings in that black, yawning 
cavity. To be flung from that bucket 
is to fall twelve hundred feet. 

Fancy if you can the horror of that 
sheer descent through the echoing dark- 
ness. Then hear the story of Mark 
Moore, pitman, who ws saved in a 
second, as by a hair’s breadth, from 
the fate of his two companions. 

The shaft itself was just finished, 
and John Griffith, Evan Hughes and I 
had been cleaning up the bottom to 
put in the oak platform for the carriages 
to land on. The shaft was not yet 
timbered. There were just the four 
walls, the rope and the hoisting-bucket. 

We finished our work early that day, 
and were never in better spirits than when 
we stepped on the bucket and Evan called out 
to the head man to hoist us. But somehow it 
happened that the first words he said, as we 
started upward, were, ‘‘Funny to think of, eh, 
that our lives depend on the strength of that 
rope??? 

I looked up at the rope that seemed a mere 
thread at the top of the shaft. Griffith, who 
was watching me, laughed at the troubled 
expression of my face. 

**Listen! See how far from the bottom we 
are already,’’ he said, recklessly. 

He sprang into the bucket, picked up a bit 
of rock, and let it fall. I held my breath. 
There was a moment of dreary silence; then 
the rock, striking far below, made a dismal, 
echoing sound. 

‘*A sorry distance to fall,’’ said John. 

‘‘No worse than if it were fifty feet,’’ I 
answered, thinking to give the talk a pleas- 
anter turn; ‘‘and anyway, there’s life for us 
above, on solid earth.’’ 

‘*And the engineer’s jerking us up out of 
here as if he was in a hurry to get us on that 
same solid earth,’’ Evan said. 

I noticed as he spoke that we were indeed 
ascending rapidly. ‘‘Too fast for safety,’’ I 
said, holding out my light so that I could see 
the side of the shaft nearest me. ‘‘ Look, how 
fast !’’ 

We did not need to look. The rapid motion 
of the bucket could have been detected by a 
blind man. We were being hoisted faster than 
we had ever been before. Already the skeleton 
framework of the head-house could be seen 
clearly outlined against the blue sky. 

**T shall report that fellow,’’ Evan said, 
angrily. ‘‘He has no right to endanger our 
lives by such recklessness. ’’ 

As it flew upward the bucket swayed from 
side to side. It took all our strength to keep 
our hold. At any moment we might be shaken 
off and hurled to the bottom of the shaft. 

I cannot explain how I knew,—impressions 
are mysterious things,—but I was as sure then 
as I am now that something had gone wrong 
with the hoisting machinery. That meant that 
no human power could save us. The bucket 
would be drawn up to the cross-timbers sup- 
porting the sheave- wheel, the rope would 
break, and we would be dashed to the rocks 
twelve hundred feet below. 

Yet, as it seemed, John and Evan had one 
chance, a narrow one, to save themselves. We 
were within two hundred feet of the landing, 
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hay it 227? °° 
Miss Lucretia looked at hey brather ; ,at. Dick, 
Mill gome trough ecstatic symptoms ; Set. Mate, 
bloamying with delicate color, and she*took her 
woman’s privilege, and changed her mind, like 
the discreet and sensible woman that she was. 
**No,’’ she said, smiling upon the professor 


ee 


| with the faithful sisterly smile which had lighted 
| all his life. 


‘‘No, Edward. If this is the sort 


of luck it brings, I think, if you please, we 
had better keep the Jerusalem cherry.’’ 





and I said as quietly as I could, ‘“‘Be 
ready to jump.’’ 

I saw them pale. Evidently they, too, in 
the few seconds that had elapsed, had formed 
the same conclusion I had reached. 

I was standing a-straddle of the large bail of 
the bucket. Evan was on one side, John on 
the other. There was no room for me to jump, 
but when I saw them turn their backs to the 
center of the shaft I knew they were going to 
take their only chance. They might reach and 
be able to cling to the timbers that framed the 
edges of the shaft. It was a short jump, but 
taken from a swaying foothold, they knew as 
well as I that it was a most uncertain one. 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ Evan asked. 

** Nothing. Look out for yourselves,’’ I 
answered. 

**What will become of you?’’ 

“God only knows,’’ I responded, although 
I had made up my mind that death awaited 
me, 
‘*Here, take my place!’’ he cried, excitedly. 
**You are a married man, and I —’’ 

He had no time to finish. The rate at which 
the bucket had been ascending had lessened the 
distance to the top of the shaft with frightful 
rapidity, and before I could answer ‘‘No,’’ we 
were out in the sunlight. 

For a moment I saw the earth, the river, the 
mountains. Never had they looked more beau- 
tiful. Isaw John and Evan jump—and fall back 
into the black pit. I heard a ery of horror from 
the men who stood helpless at the mouth of the 
shaft. Then the bucket struck the cross- 
timbers, careened, and threw me forward. My 
hands caught something. As I gripped it I 
knew that I was hanging on the lower circle of 
the sheave-wheel. 

Then as I heard the dull crash of the bucket 
on the rocks twelve hundred feet below me I 
sickened, and everything swam dizzily before 
my eyes. How did I manage to hold my grip 
until help reached me? I do not know. 

Some things I can explain. I learned after- 
ward the cause of the accident that took the 
lives of my comrades, and I found that it 
was by another accident that my life was pre- 
served. 

At that time—twenty years ago—we had only 
a single engine, geared to the hoisting-drum by 
pinion-wheels. It was not a reversible engine. 
It had a large fly-wheel to carry the crank over 
the center, and was, in general, like most of the 
old-fashioned hoisting machinery used in shaft- 
sinking. 

They told me that hardly had the engineer 
started the engine on this occasion when he 
discovered that he could not control it. The 
disk in the throttle-valve had loosened in some 
way. The engine gained speed with each 
revolution, and could neither be stopped nor 
checked. 

Rushing out of the engine-room, he gathered 
the men at the top of the shaft. They saw the 
bucket shoot up, saw John and Evan fall back, 
and saw me catch the sheave-wheel and hang 
suspended over the center of the shaft. 

Grasping a rope, the head man hurried up 
the ladder to the cross-timbers of the head- 
house. Making a noose in the rope, he lowered 
it under my feet and drew it up round my body. 
Not a moment too soon, for as the noose drew 
taut I fainted dead away. 

Most wonderful of all was the part the 
sheave-wheel played in securing my safety. 
The wheel hung closely between the two cross- 
timbers that supported it, and was revolving 
rapidly. But when the bucket struck, the 
rope was thrown off the wheel, and falling 
between it and the cross-timbers, ‘‘gagged’’ 
and stopped it. 

Had the wheel continued to revolve, it would 
have torn off my hands in an instant and flung 
me down to death with my companions. Lives 
are risked as well as lost every day in the 
anthracite regions, but I have never heard of a 
narrower escape than mine. 
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LORD CURZON, VICEROY OF INDIA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


iy Rhode Island they spell it ‘‘Newport’’; in 
South A frica it is ‘‘Naauw Poort.’? But any 
port, new or old, however its name may be 
spelled, is welcome in a storm. 

hile the American Congress is considering 

bills admitting the last of the territories 
as states, the Canadians are planning to carve 
two provinces out of the Northwest Territories, 
with self-government similar to that enjoyed 
by the other Canadian provinces. 


eorgia makes an interesting contribution to 
the solution of the child-labor question. 

A recent amendment to its statutes provides that 
‘‘all persons who are able to work and who do 
not work, but hire out their minor children 
and live upon their wages, shall be deemed and 
considered vagrants.’’ That seems to cover part 
of the ground. 


Miter heroism is represented pictorially by 
a man on a dashing horse, waving a sword. 
Mr. Frederick Palmer, the war correspondent, 
who has recently published a book on his expe- 
riences with Kuroki’s army, expresses the hope 
that the sculptor who celebrates the Japanese 
general in marble will truthfully show him 
squatting on the ground, looking ata map. Mr. 
Palmer never once saw him on a horse, or saw 
him make any gesture except the salute. 

he boundary between Alaska and Canada 

has at last been definitely fixed. The Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal agreed upon the whole line, 
with the exception of a gap, one hundred 
and forty miles long, which had never been 
surveyed. A special commission of engineers 
has recently completed the survey, and set up 
monuments to mark the line. For the first time 
since fhe American colonies separated from the 
mother country, the northern boundary of the 
country is fully defined, along its entire length. 


ne thing which Postmaster-General Wynne 
mentioned in his annual report ought surely 
to receive prompt attention. That is the peril 
to railway mail-clerks through the use of mail- 
cars that are of lighter construction than the 
other coaches in the train. During the last 
fiseal year twenty-one clerks were killed and 
four hundred and thirty-nine injured. The 
position of the mail-car in the train is necessarily 
dangerous. The government pays the railroads 
liberally, and has a right to insist that the cars 
in which the mail is carried shall be strong and 
safe. p. 
Ria journalist thinks that the day is not 
distant when no man will hold a great 
position in any department of state who is not 
a teetotaler. He expressed this opinion during 
the South African War, and based it on the 
habits of the leaders on both sides. A study 
of the soldiers in the far East bears out the 
idea. The Japanese are famous for abstemious- 
ness and frugality of diet, and it is significant 
to learn that the Russian general, Kuropatkin, 
who toils from seven in the morning until mid- 
night, is also temperate in his habits. 
n complimenting Mr. August Belmont upon 
his election to the presidency of the National 
Civic Federation,—a place which the late Sen- 
ator Hanna occupied at the time of his death,— 
the New York Times calls Mr. Belmont ‘‘a 
working man of great industry,’’ and adds that 


of his cares and responsibilities would feel that 
he was taxed beyond his strength. The state- 
ment in regard to Mr. Belmont is undoubtedly 
true, and the same statement would be equally 
true of many other millionaires. 


he British law, similar to that of the United 
States, which requires that imported goods 
shall bear the name of the country of their origin, 
accomplished its purpose of creating a preference 
for home productions so long as German products 
were inferior ; but now, it is affirmed, the label- 
ing system works harm to British manufac- 
turers. German wares have improved in quality. 
The assurance that goods are ‘‘genuine Ger- 
man’’ is rather advantageous than otherwise, 
and the statement is true of the French products, 
against which it was meant to set up a barrier 
of sentiment. A newspaper which supports 
Mr. Balfour’s government characterizes the law 
as a blunder, injurious in its effect upon the 
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British manufacturer and merchant. But if it 
has operated to raise quality and lower prices, 
there is evidently something to be said on the 
other side of the question, from the consumer’s 
point of view. 


os Curzon’s return to India as viceroy for 
an additional term beyond that for which 
he was originally appointed, calls attention to 
thé success of the British in finding the right 
mén for administering the affairs of government 
in their colonies, and their wisdom in keeping 
the successful public servant in office. The 
ease of Lord Cromer, as the British represent- 
ative in Egypt, is another illustration of the 
point, and Lord Milner is regarded, even by 
those who disapprove his policy in South Africa, 
as a brilliant administrator. The Americans 
did not fall much, if at all, behind the British 
when they were called upon to solve similar 
problems. Judge Taft proved, in the Philip- 
pines, that he was an administrator of the first 
rank, and Governor Wright, his successor, 
belongs in the same class. 


* © 


THE HERMIT. 


There is a still applause in solitude 
Fitting alike my merits and my mood. 
George Darley. 
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APPOINTED OFFICERS IN POLITICS. 


hen President Hayes, in 1877, made 
W public his wish, which was virtually 

an executive order, that ‘‘no officer 
shall be required or permitted to take part in 
the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions or election campaigns,’’ 
he laid down a new rule that appealed so 
strongly to the common sense of the country 
that it has been followed and extended by his 
successors, although by no means with as much 
consistency as is desirable. 

President Cleveland condemned the ‘‘per- 
nicious political activity’’ of many holders of 
appointive office, and removed them. It has 
come about that most officers of the national 
government whose duties are what might loosely 
be called clerical, in distinction from the officers 
who frame the policy of an administration, 
have come to respect the rule laid down by 
President Hayes. Public sentiment does not 
condemn the Cabinet officer or the Congressman 
for engaging in active political management; it 
does object to political activity on the part of 
a postmaster or a collector of customs. 

A new form of political activity, however, 
has arisen among the ‘‘clerical’’ office-holders. 
These people have in certain cases combined to 
secure legislation for their own benefit. In the 
Post-Office Department the combination has 
grown so strong that the Postmaster-General, in 
an effort to break it up, recently forbade a 
meeting of the association of second- and third- 
class postmasters in Washington during the 
session of Congress, and removed from the 
service the principal officers of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers and of the Asso- 
ciation of Rural Free Delivery Carriers, on 
charges of neglect of duty, lobbying for increased 
salaries and opposing the reélection of members 
of Congress who had opposed their bills. 

In many cities the school-teachers and the 
policemen have organizations which appeal 
directly to the legislature for increase of pay, 
over the heads of the mayor and other officers 
who are supposed to decide on the policy of the 
local government in these matters. The city 
authorities have not yet taken such drastic 
measures as those just resorted to by the Post- 
master-General, because, among other reasons, 
the problem in cities is complicated with the 
problem of the proper relation of the city to the 


state legislature. 
* © 


CONFIDENCE AND CREDULITY. 
redulity, like many another trait for 
which men are ridiculed or blamed, is 
merely a virtue carried to excess. Con- 

fidence is a noble trait, but when it is unregu- 
lated by sound judgment it becomes weakness, 
and exposes the credulous person to ridicule. 
The Frenchmen who lent large sums of money 
to Madame Humbert, now serving a term in 
prison for her crimes, were credulous when they 
accepted her word that she had a safe full of 
securities. American bankers have been not 


| less eredulous in accepting the word of a 
the wage-earner who was burdened by one-tenth | 


woman that a well-known American capitalist 
had signed a document declaring that he held in 
trust for her securities valued at more than ten 
million dollars. 

Banks, however, are notoriously incredulous. 
Every one knows of the man who, when asked 
to identify himself as he offered a check to be 
cashed, showed letters addressed to him, his 
name on his linen, and even on his trousers 
pocket, without satisfying the cashier. Then 
he indignantly exclaimed : 

‘*Men have been hanged for murder on less 
evidence of identity than I have given you!’’ 

“Yes, I know,’ replied the cashier, ‘‘but 
you must remember that we have to be careful 
in money matters. ’’ 

On the other hand, when men are known a 
surprising degree of confidence is put in them. 
For instance, not long ago a Boston bank 
received an unsigned check for thirty thousand 
dollars, and paid it, still unsigned, because it 





were good for the money. Wholesale merchants 
send goods worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to their customers, secured only by their 
confidence in the purchasers’ word that they 
will pay; and the outcome usually justifies 
the confidence, even though at times it goes to 
the extreme of credulity. 
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PLACE OF SHELTER. 


The tenderest of thoughts and sympathies 
Are sometimes found housed in a busy heart. 
Frederic F, Sherman. 


* © 


A SUPERIOR WOMAN. 

well-known Chicago woman, identified 
A with the work of the women’s clubs of 

that city, has lately said in public that 
the American man is superior to the American 
woman. Whether or not this is true is unim- 
portant, compared with the importance of a 
woman arising with the wit to think so and 
the courage to say so. 

If Chicago women permit her to preserve 
both her candor and her official positions, yet 
another advance will have been made in the 
solution of the vexed problem of the last thirty 
years—the so-called ‘‘woman question. ’’ 

An Englishman said years ago that although 
‘the new woman’’ had ceased to be a lady, she 
had not yet become a gentleman. The new 
point of view which has been reached by the 
Chicago speaker suggests that she has adopted 
the virtues of a gentleman, if not his clothes. 

The truth is that each sex ought to find the 
other superior to itself, and does so find it in 
the sane, healthy ages of the world—prolific in 
great thoughts and great men and women. It 
is only when a decadence, momentary or per- 
manent, seizes on society that sex egotism begins 
to show itself. While the social body is sound 
and strong it knows that the head and the 
heart, the foot and the hand, the bone and the 
musele are equally necessary. 

Nature is wiser than any of her creatures. 
She has made a world where forces balance 
each other, where in truth no one of us may 
say to the other, ‘‘I have no need of thee,’’ 
and where the only real superiority consists in 
more earnestly coveting the best gifts. 


* ¢ 


WHAT WE READ. 


dmonitions as to what books one ought to 
read are growing stale. Lists of the 
hundred best books are as varied as the 
tastes of the compilers, and the volumes which 
no one should be without are as numerous as 
the canvassing agents who sell them. 

But there is some good cheer in the list 
recently prepared of the twenty books which 
actually had the largest sale in America in 1903. 
Of course it is not safe to infer that they were 
more read than any other twenty books. The 
issuing of cheap editions may often stimulate 
the purchase of a book, when if it could be had 
only in a more expensive form, it would be 
drawn from a library or borrowed from a friend. 
But it is evident that these twenty books have 
had a very wide reading. 

They are ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ the first 
volume of Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,’’ ‘‘The Last of 
the Mohicans,’’ ‘‘The Prince of the House of 
David,’’ Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ Darwin’s ‘‘Descent of Man’’ and 
*‘The Origin of Species,’’ ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘The 
Tale of Two Cities,’? ‘‘The First Violin,’’ 
‘*Hypatia,’’ ** Jane Eyre,’”’ ** John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’’ ‘‘Romola,’’ 
**Thelma,’’ ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’’ 

One-fifth of these are not fiction, and of the 
fiction almost two-thirds may be ranked as 
classics—that is, as recognized masterpieces, 
each of its kind. Surely even the reasonably 
optimistic may here see ground for belief that 
the taste for good reading has not been destroyed 
by cheap printing and cheaper authorship. 
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“THE KING’S HIGHWAY.” 


he relation of the government to the rail- 

ways has become a great national problem, 

and one that presents so many difficulties 
that its early solution by Congress is not to be 
expected. ‘Nearly half the states have commis- 
sions with greater or less power to regulate 
railroad rates within their own boundaries, 
Although a certain degree of success has attended 
the system, the scope of state commissions is 
necessarily limited. 

The cost of transportation differs from almost 
all other charges in a civilized state. There 
is no need of the public regulation of the price 
of boots or of wheat. Rivalry among producers 
and dealers suffices to protect the interests of 
consumers. Actual competition among railroads 
is not feasible. Where there has been a choice 
of routes between two points, the railways 
have usually established uniform rates, or 
consolidated. 

Some persons argue that it is safe to trust 
this matter to the transportation companies 
themselves, which will lower freight rates to 
increase the volume of their traffic as fast as 
conditions warrant. This has not always been 
the ease, although individual instances of the 


recognized the check as coming from men who | operation of this principle may be noted. The 














more general view is that the public, as well 
as the owners of the railway, should be repre- 
sented in the making of rates. 

A transportation line is ‘‘the King’s High- 
way.’’ It cannot refuse to take business; it 
enjoys a public franchise. The miller or the 
cooper is not compelled to sell to everybody, 
nor is any customer dependent on him alone. 
The entire public must use the railway for the 
movement of freight, mails, express and pas- 
sengers; and the question arises whether the 
charges for this service shall be adjusted by 
the play of private interests, or under the super- 
vision of the government. 

Uniformity in freight charges, as between 
shippers and between rival towns, is at the 
basis of fair play and equal industrial oppor- 
tunities. Any concern which can get secret 
rebates or special privileges is soon able to drive 
its rivals out of business. Uniform and equita- 
ble rates, applicable to rich and poor alike, 
best serve the public interest. 
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MALE AND FEMALE. 


oung men who have postponed the choosing 

of a wife in the comforting knowledge 

- that there are seventy thousand ‘‘super- 
fluous’’ women in Massachusetts alone may 
be a little startled by some of the information 
contained in the census bulletin which shows 
the proportion of the sexes in the United States. 

There are still many more women than men 
in Massachusetts, and in some other Eastern 
States, but the numerical difference is constantly 
decreasing, and in the country at large the 
number of males exceeds the number of females, 
and has exceeded it in increasing proportion at 
every census since 1820, until 1890, save at the 
census of 1870, when the increase in excess of 
males had been checked by the losses of the 
Civil War. In 1890 there were two hundred 
and forty-two more males than females in each 
ten thousand of the population. Since then the 
women have gained slightly. 

The former great excess of females in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island was due largely to 
the presence of textile factories, which attracted 
farmers’ daughters who desired work from other 
parts of New England and from Canada. 
Changes in machinery have made men the more 
profitable operatives, and so have turned the 
tide in the other direction. 

On the other hand, there is noticeable all over 
the United States an increase in the number of 
females in the cities and of males in the country. 
This, too, is in part the result of industrial 
conditions. The great extension of opportu- 
nities for self-support in city life is a potent 
magnet for women. The excess of females is 
greater in the District of Columbia than any- 
where else in America, a fact due to the number 
of women employed by the government. 

It is a fact worth noting that in all the old 
civilized countries there is an excess of females. 
This country is properly classed as civilized, 
but it is not old. 
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lege ideas prevail respecting the wealth 
of English bishops and their enormous in- 
comes. It is true they have the incomes, but 
few persons are aware of the amount of their 
outgo. The Bishop of London recently threw a 
little light on that side of his balance-sheet. He 
is credited with an annual i of ten th 1 
pounds. But his local taxes amount to eight 
hundred and fifty pounds; his income tax was 
five hundred pounds; and “Queen Anne’s bounty” 
four hundred pounds. These sums represent tax- 
ation in various forms. He has to keep up a house 
containing forty-four bedrooms, and the house- 
keeping expenses, including servants’ wages, were 
nearly seventeen hundred pounds. Repairs of 
the house came to twelve hundred pounds. Heat- 
ing, lighting, keeping three men and four horses, 
—‘“four of the hardest worked horses in Lon- 
don,’’—garden, farming, printing, stationery and 
postage, together with the items given above, 
made a total sum of more than seven thousand 
pounds. The bishop cited thesé figures in a speech 
in which he considered whether he could afford to 
give this year more than five hundred pounds for 
missionary work in his own diocese. He ended 
by saying that he was five thousand pounds poorer 
than when he became Bishop of London—a little 
less than four years ago. 





t does not fall to the lot of every man to write 
his own funeral hymn. Now and then there 
has been a poet who could put the consoling 
thought that lightens the grief of mourners into 
words that, long years afterward, have been chant- 
ed over his own coffin. Such a man was John 
White Chadwick, preacher and poet, who died 
suddenly a few weeks ago. At his funeral the 
choir sang the words which he wrote years before. 
The hymn begins: 
It Pee low in every heart, 
We hear it, each and all— 
A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 
Then follow twelve lines of appreciation of the 
dead, and the poem concludes with these words: 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since oa have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 


taly was warned by the fall of the campanile in 

Venice to watch her other ancient and noble 
buildings. In the Duomo, the cathedral at Milan, 
an instrument has been arranged which records 
by means of a pendulum the slightest movement 
of the building, even the swaying of the pinnacles 
in the wind and the periodic movement caused by 
the expansion of the stones under the sun’s heat. 
































Whenever the building decides to fall, it will settle 
and shift in preparation for collapse, and the 
instrument will register in ample time the warnings 
which, without the instrument, the eye and the ear 
might not detect. Hagir® 


HIS FANCY-WORK. 


nly a little while ago an interested public 

learned that Monsieur Santos-Dumont, when 
he descends to earth, finds recreation in knitting 
and embroidery. Now news comes from London 
of another distinguished man who does not dis- 
dain the same ladylike employment. He, too, is a 
person whose other occupations, if less adven- 
turous than those of the famous aeronaut, are 
distinctly of a manly nature. 

He is Mr. J. Catheart Wason, who is noted for 
being, besides a needleman, the tallest member in 
Parliament—an amiable giant of several inches 
beyond six feet in height. He is also well known 
as an angler and sportsman. 

His connection with wools began years ago in 
New Zealand, where he engaged in sheep-farming, 
and beguiled the monotony of evenings on his 
station in learning how to knit, an art in which he 
was soon sufficiently proficient to provide himself 
with home-knit stockings. 

On returning to England he became, oddly 
enough, member of Parliament for Shetland and 
the Orkneys; but it does not appear that he earned 
the favor of his constituents by using Shetland 
wool to crochet Shetland shawls for their grand- 
mothers or Shetland veils for their babies. On 
the contrary, he stuck to stockings, and after his 
election boldly carried his knitting to the House 
of Commons, where he heeled and toed and com- 
fortably clicked away in the sociable atmosphere 
of the smoking-room. 

Unfortunately his fellow members would not 
allow him to pursue the quiet task in peace; 
and under their overpowering and ceaseless chaff 
he was at length forced to leave his fancy-work at 
home. The value of his example was lost; and 
the House, refusing to follow its gentle pioneer, 
did not assume the manners of a sewing-circle or 
offer to view the varied handiwork suitable to a 
charity bazaar. 

“But it’s half a pity they made him drop it, you 
know,” another M. P. commented, regretfully. 
“It'll be a long time before we have anything in 
the House as interesting. He looked a mile high, 
and that stocking of his a yard long; and there he 
sat click, click, clicking, with the men blowing 
blue rings all round him, trying to make him drop 
stitches or tangle up his yarn or lose his temper. 
But he wouldn’t; he just kept on knitting till that 
confounded click, click, click fairly got on one’s 
nerves; it sounded like the shuttle of the Fates.” 
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“MISS HARRIET.”’ 


ife was simple at the White House during the 
presidency of Mr. Buchanan and the manage- 
ment of his beautiful niece, Harriet Lane. Fes- 
tivities were seldom elaborate. Decorations were 
always modest; and those of the dining-room, as 
Mrs. Roger Pryor relates in her recent book of 
reminiscences, served also the useful purpose of 
designating to the host which was his end of the 
table. 

“Madam,” he inquired of her one evening, when 
she sat next him, “what is this small shrub I find 
always placed before me?” 

“If the berries were white, Mr. President,” she 
replied, “it would be Ardisia alba.” 

“Ah,” he answered at once, “Iam allright! My 
berries are red—I have Ardisia rufa. Miss Harriet 
has the alba.” 

The uncle and niece always formally spoke of 
each other as “The President” and “Miss Harriet.” 
Miss Harriet was a very successful hostess—suc- 
cessful especially in the difficult, and in her posi- 
tion very valuable, art of showing few preferences 
and distributing a uniform, almost impersonal, 
courtesy. She was also a good manager in more 
practical ways. 

Miss Harriet’s taste in dress was exquisitely 
simple in a day of furbelows, and she was famed 
for the perfect deference and grace of her superb 
and sweeping courtesy—a difficult manceuver to 
execute in that period of huge hoops. Her uncle, 
she once told Mrs. Pryor, had given her but a 
single injunction when he installed her as mistress 
of the White House: never, under any cireum- 
stances, to accept a present. 

“Think of my feelings,” she mourned, in con- 
fidence, “when the lovely lacquered boxes and 
tables the Japanese embassy brought me were 
turned from the door, to say nothing of the music- 
boxes, and these fascinating sewing -machines 
they have just invented!” 
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“A RAINY-DAY TREAT.” 


hen the Folsoms were children,—there were 

seven of them,—their mother conceived the 
idea of giving them what she called “a rainy-day 
treat.” They lived two miles from school, and 
often in the course of the year a storm kept them 
housed. That meant a trying day for the older 
folk, for seven healthy children could overrun the 
place, and leave no quiet corner for reading or 
writing or talking. So the never-tired mother 
would set on foot a corn-popping, or an apple- 
roasting, or a charade party, or a picture-pasting 
“bee,” or a spelling-school, or a candy-pull. 
Whatever the “treat” was, mother was the leading 
spirit in it, and every child had a good time, and 
helped the others to do the same. 

Many years passed over the happy family. 
One by one they left the old farm, until no’one 
was left but dear “Aunt Eunice,” as everybody 
called her—the good angel of many a family, 
although she had no children of her own. Living 
alone in the old house, she was not free from 
lonely longings for the merry days of childhood 
and youth. 

Out of the homesick desire for kinsfolk she 
could no longer call about her, grew her plan for 
“a rainy-day treat” of her own. Whenever a 
storm shut her in, she set about contriving some 
unexpected pleasure for somebody. Once it was 
a long letter to poor old Betty Sweet, who was in 
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the almshouse at Barton, fifteen miles away, an, 
who longed for news of her former neighbors: 
Another time she made some of her old-fashion 
molasses candy, and packed a generous box of it 
for the Widow Drown, to whom no one had give 
a package of sweets since she was a girl. 

She knitted a bright scarlet sweater for Dic 
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Toy, a half-witted boy whose mother could scarcely | NEW ENGLAND erate CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


find food for his mouth, much less clothes for his | 
back. She selected and packed off a bundle of | 
books for Mary Flint, kept in bed for three months 
by a broken hip, and eager for reading to pass the 
long, slow days. One day she spent in writing to 
the minister a note of thanks for his last Sundays, 
sermon, and to the sexton a word of aypreiatpn 
for the thorough cleaning he had given the church. 

So Aunt Eunice’s “rainy-day treat’ reached far 
and wide throughout her little circle, and left 
many a life the richer, because into her life had 
come a day “cold, dark and dreary,” whose dreari- 
ness she had conquered by the radiance of good 
works. > 
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TRANSANDEAN RAILWAY. 


concession for the construction of the final 

link of the first Transandean railway has 
been signed by the Chilean government, says 4 
Travers le Monde, and work will be begun imme- 
diately. About forty miles of road remain to be 
built through a difficult mountain country. It is 
required to be in operation in 1907. 


The railway of which this forms the last link is 
at present made up of several short systems, 
which will eventually merge sufficiently to allow 
through trains to be run from Buenos Ayres to 
Valparaiso. At present they run from Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, where connection is made 
about three times a week with a train for the 
eastern slope of the Cordillera de los Andes. 

This little road runs to the entrance of Uspallata 
Pass, where it ends abruptly on the slope of a 
barren mountain, at a great altitude. Ahead of 
the traveller as he stands at the end of the route 
is the pass itself, a sufficiently forbidding gap in 
the mighty Cordilleras, outlined in rugged rocks 
and immense perpetual snow-fields. Close at 
hand, on the north of the pass, is the volcano 
Aconcagua, which has an altitude of almost 
twenty-three thousand feet—as if Greylock and 
i Washington were piled on top of Pike’s 


eak. 

Yet through this pass goes most of the passenger 
travel between Argentina and Chile, 9 
twenty miles on muleback and twenty in stage 
to Los Andes, a village on the Chilean side of 
the mountains. From Los Andes trains run to 
Valparaiso. 

At present the whole route, which is about nine 
hundred and thirty miles. 
travelling. As the trip by steamer through the 
Strait of Magellan takes twelve days, and is fre- 
quently lengthened and made uncomfortable by 
severe weather at the entrance to the strait, the 
shorter trip is preferable even with the discom- 
forts of the muleback trip. The road through 
the pass will cost about seven million dollars, and 
will be the first railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in South America. 
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LENDING HIS HAND. 


e occasions on which Professor Faraway was 

invited to speak in public were times of great 
anxiety to his wife. If she succeeded in starting 
him for the platform properly clothed, and with 
his notes in his hand, part of her cares vanished, 
but not all of them. 


One evening her husband was one of seven dis- 
tinguished Pe een men who were to ._—— 
before a scientific society consisting of men from 
all parts of the country. 

His speech was clear that night, free from the 
absent-minded murmurs which sometimes inter- 
spersed his discourse, and as he seated himself 

rs. Faraway felt that he had fully earned the 
burst of applause—and then her cheeks crimsoned. 

“Did you see anything amusing about the close 
of my address, my dear?’ asked the professor, as 
they started for home. “It seemed as if I heard 
sounds suggestive of merriment about me.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Faraway, who up 
to that time had maintained the silence of despair, 
“for of all the people who applauded — address, 
you, with your head in the air an , chair 

ilted sidewise, clapped the loudest and longest!” 
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AN ECHO OUT OF GEAR. 


uring the height of the recent political cam- 

paign, says the Cincinnati Enquirer, an enthu- 
siastic Democratic rally for working men was 
held in a hall in St. Louis. 


“Fellow citizens,” said the orator of the evening. 
er oy | his fist down with a bang on the table 
before him, “what, I ask, are the Republicans 
bringing our country to? And echo answers, 
*What?’” 


“Excuse me, sir,” interposed a man in the 
audience, rising to his feet, ‘‘but did I understand 
you to ask, ‘What are the Republicans bringing 
our country to?’” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you say the echo answers, ‘What?’ ” 

“That is what I said, sir.” 

The man in the audience seratched his head and 
looked round in perplexity. 

“Then there’s —e migety funny about 
the acousties of this hall,” he said, 
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A RUSSIAN “ VOLUNTEER.” 


t is often said that Russians are soldiers “born” ; 

occasionally, however, one is made to order. 
An English visitor in Moscow was in one of the 
side streets recently when his attention was 
attracted by the scuffling of feet, the swish of a 
whip, and the sound of loud words. 

Looking across the way, he saw a stocky fellow 
in a blouse, flat on the ground and stoutly resisting 
the efforts of two soldiers to set him on his feet 
and make him go along. 

The Englishman turned to a man in official 
uniform at his side, who also was watching the 
ma but without excitement or interest. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the Englishman. 

The official shrugged his shoulders. “There’s 
notrouble,” he replied. “It’s only a peasant 
turning volunteer.” 
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THE PRICE OF SELECTION. 


he following ingenuous sign, displayed last 
summer by a fruiterer in a southern Califor- 
nia town, is not without humor: 
WATERMELONS. 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
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NEAK THIEVES FOILED, SET OUR LOCK. 


No more Windows opened by Thieves. You can raise or lower 
your window to any desired height for air, with perfect safety 

'e defy anyone to open a window from the outside after our 
flock is set. $1.00 per dozen, Send for sample lock. 15 ets. 
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We have been known for years as the 
builders of the best and most successful 
bicycle. It always was, and it is to-day. 

ou will never know all the delights of 
cycling until you have used the 


Pierce Cushion Frame, 


which takes all of the jar of the road off the 











rider. This is the famous wheel upon which 
Frank L. Kramer has made his great records. 
In the National Championship Contest of 
1904 he was first thirteen es, 

once and fourth once. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Makers also of 
Pierce Automobiles. 











Smart Boys and Girls 


EASILY GET 


$10.00 Larkin Premiums 
FREE 


— can easily earn a Bob-Sled, Desk, Camera, Shotgun, Rifle, or any of 
the many $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by spending a few hours after school 
in selling Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring 


Extracts, and other 
Household Necessities, 
among your neighbors. 

Thousands of boys 
and girls are engaged 
in this pleasant and 
profitable way of learn- 
ing business. 


Larkin Soaps Easily Sold 





Bunker Hill Bob-Sied. 
Length, 6 ft.; very strong, will carry six passengers. 


Larkin Soaps and Household Products are everywhere noted for their high 


quality. This greatly aids you in making quick sales. 
Just try it, and you'll soon have a list of regular cus- 
tomers. Each $10.00 order entitles you to any $10.00 


Premium. 


very little effort. 
earn a great many. 


WE HELP YOU 





Write and send application as below. 
We will mail you complete Larkin Pre- 
mium List and twenty - five lists of 
Larkin Products. 
the lists among your friends, 
you give them an opportun- 
ity to select the goods, 
making it much easier 


Lady Washington Boudoir for you to obtain 
Desk No. 15 orders, Send 


Selected Quarter-sawed Golden 
Oak, or genuine Mahogany ve- 
neer. Complete in every detail. 


Larkin Co. 


BUFPPALO, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED, 1875, 
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By distributing 


Some obtain a dozen or more with 
No reason why you cannot 
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| - Celia lives with us, her room’s the one 
above the hall, 

And she has laughing baby pictures hanging on 
the wall, 

And growing near the window are some pretty 
ferns and flowers; 

I don’t know why it is, but they seem prettier 
ones than ours. 

Aunt Celia’s legs are paralyzed. Why, she can’t 
even stand! 

And rainy days the rheumatism’s dreadful in her 
hand. 

But she is always cheerful, and she tells us, sweet 
and low, 

She finds the grass a-greening when she digs away 
the snow. 


My mama says Aunt Celia had a little boy like me, 

Except I’m nearly six years old, and he was only 
three ; 

And one time when Aunt Celia was a-smoothing 
back my hair, 

She called me “Willie.” My name’s Fred, but 
then, I didn’t care, 

For she looked like my mama when she comes to 
say good night, 

And then she kissed me lots of times, and hugged 
me to her tight, 

And whispered—lI could hardly hear, she spoke so 
soft and low— 

“ll find the grass a-greening if I dig away the 
snow.” 


Aunt Celia lets so many come to see her pa gets 
mad, 

And says it is a shame to have her bothered with 
the sad 

Old Mrs. Mix—her husband’s dead, and she just 
eries and cries— 

And Letty Booth, who stumbles—she has trouble 
with her eyes ; 

And poor Miss Kate McHemingway, who wears a 
funny cress. 

She lost her lover years ago, my mama says. I 
guess 

They come because Aunt Celia tells them, very 
sweet and low, 

They'll find the grass a-greening if they dig away 
the snow. 


Last week Aunt Celia was so very sick our doctor 
brought 


“Two other doctors with him, and I guess they 


must have thought 
Aunt Celia never would get any better, for they 
shook 
Their heads, and every doctor had a melancholy 
k 


00k. 4 

And after they’d all gone—we’d felt too bad to 
say good-by— 

Pa said, his mouth was shaking just like mine 
before I ery, 

“I don’t know what we all should do if Celia was 
to go.” 

My mama cried, and said, “How could we dig 
away the snow?” 


* 
AFTER FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 


n Christmas day, 1859, 
O a young man from the 

East arrived in what 
was then a Western commu- 
nity to take up the work of the 
village school, which had out- 
grown its single department, 
and was to begin the new year and decade with 
two teachers. To the surprise of the young 
man, and also to his sorrow, he learned that 
the community had no religious service. Dis- 
cussion with the school trustees that day devel- 
oped the fact that at least one of them was a 
religious man, and the others were entirely 
willing that services should be held in the 
schoolhouse. ‘The young man was ardent, and 
the time seemed ripe for better things than the 
community had enjoyed. The very next day— 
it was his introduction to the field—the teacher 
and one of the trustees started out with sub- 
scription papers. Ten dollars a week was the 
sum they undertook to raise, and to the teacher 
it seemed easily possible. 

After an hour’s work the two men met. The 
teacher had subscriptions which aggregated 
seventy-five cents a week, besides his own half- 
dollar, and the trustee’s paper had only his 
own name, with a dollar a week, at the top. 

‘*This ends the matter for me,’’ said the 
trustee. ‘‘I never saw such heathen. Some 
of them members of churches back East, too! 
If they don’t want religious influences for their 
children, I can stand it if they can.’’ 

The new teacher went back to his boarding- 
place. ‘‘I wept like a child,’”’ he said. ‘‘Dis- 
appointment, homesickness, consciousness of 
failure, and a feeling that no good could be 
expected in such a community, all combined 
to make me the bluest of men.’’ 

After a day or two the assistant teacher came 
back from her holiday vacation. She was the 
young lady who had taught the school alone 
during the fall. 

**T don’t think we ought to be discouraged,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ You have two dollars and a quarter 
a week. That is nearly a fourth of it. And 
perhaps it can be done for less. Anyway, it is 
worth trying again. I will take the other paper, 
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and you take yours, and we will see what we 
can do.’’ 

So the two teachers set forth, and the results 
were something better than a failure. The ten 
dollars a week was not secured, but something 
more than half of it was pledged. Then a 
student was found who would board on the field 
and go daily to the city, not far away, for his 
theological studies—four dollars a week would 
pay his board, and a pass was secured for him 
on the railway. 

The ‘‘theologue’’ as minister, and the school 
principal as superintendent, and the primary 
teacher as teacher also in the Sunday-school 
made a trio of some strength. Now and then, 
when the theologue was away, the teacher 
would read a sermon. 

Gradually the village formed habits of church- 
going and sobriety. Three years later a church 
was organized, and it grew till its membership 
numbered nearly a thousand. From it went 
forth colonies to found other churches, and the 
parent church continued strong. The town 
which grew up about it became noted for the 
excellence of its schools and the high tone of its 
moral and social life. Thoughtful men who 
look back over its past and contrast its present 
with less-favored communities close at hand 
see among the fruitful causes of its progress the 
community’s early start toward learning and 


piety. Those who were active in its beginnings | taj 


lived to see the fruition of their faithful effort. 
All of them made their homes in the community 
which they had helped to start toward good 
things. The young theologue was the first 
pastor of the church, apd remained till it was 
strong and flourishing. The young lady teacher 
married, and reared her own children in the 
school and Sunday-school where she had worked 
earnestly. The trustee lived and died in the 
village, and as he prospered, made notable 
benefactions to the town and to others as well. 
The young principal, who later entered business 
life, lived long and with increasing honor in 
the place whose history he helped to make. 

Doubtless the story might be told, with slight 
variations, of many communities. The incident 
is related to illustrate the importance of right 
influences in the formative period of a com- 
munity, and the value of a faith and courage 
which can meet the disappointments and over- 
come them, for the sake of the large future 
which may be involved. 


® © 


HE NEEDED A “ MANAGER.” 


rs. Benton had been away for a much needed 

vacation, and “Aunt Jane,” her husband’s 

sister, had kept house for her. When she 

came home the house looked bright and shining, 

but Jane seemed a good deal depressed. The two 

women sat down together the next morning, after 

Mr. Benton had gone to his office, and took account 
of stock. 


“TI don’t believe you’ve had a very goat time, 
after all,” said Mrs. Benton, looking at her sister- 
in-law keenly, after they had discussed the state 
of the larder. 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. “Only I feel sort of 
depressed I’ve made so many mistakes.” 

ou know er were mistakes?” 

q Mrs. Benton. “Did Henry tell you?” 
“Well, yes, [suppose so. He did say his wife was 
the only good manager he knew. t was after 
I’d bought some canned soups, and had to send 
them back because oF were the wrong kind.” 

“What made you tell him they were the wron 
kind? eo di n’t you serve them piping hot an 


Why, I don’t know! Anywer, I found out that 
you never’d think of such a thing as buying a 
canned —_ 

- t else did you do wrong?” inquired Mrs. 
Benton, dryly. 

“T used the table butter for cooking. er! 
said that was frightfully Tre and in a 
— life you’d never been guilty of such a thing. 

ose are only two mistakes, but there were lo 
of others. No, Cynthia, I’m not a good manager.” 

“Well, I am,” said Mrs. Benton, firmly, “and 
hereafter you take pattern by me. I haven't had 
a stock kettle for years. I always buy canned 
soups, and I talk over the neighborhood news 
while Henry eats them blissfully. I have never 
had an ounce of cooking butter in my house. I 
agree with the person who said there is but one 
appropriate place for cooking butter, and that is 
on the axles of wheels. But I never discuss those 
subjects with Henry. My dear, why should I? 
He is quite right. I’m a good manager; but 
what’s the use of managing, if I can’t manage 
Henry?” 


* @ 


AN OCEAN MYSTERY. 


f all unexplained happenings none seems so 
mysterious as do those of the sea, for the 
waves keep their secrets. Among the 

many nautical mysteries which have been the talk 
of seafaring folk that of the Mary Celeste has for 
thirty years taken the lead. All sorts of explana- 
tions have been attempted, and the incidents have 
been used as the basis of a well-known sea novel, 
yet no satisfactory solution has been offered. A 
writer in the New York Evening Post has recently 
summed up the facts of the case, and strange ones 
they are. The Mary Celeste was unlucky from the 
first. She was launched in 1869. Bad fortune 
attended her very start in the world, for being 
built of green timber, she stuck on the ways, and 
was floated only at great expense. Her voyages 
were unprofitable, and after a few years her cap- 
tain, discouraged by continual loss, took his life. 

On_ December 4, 1: the : 3 
for Genoa, was rh the Britioh segeul oe 
Gratia about midway between the Azores and 
Lisbon, adrift and abandoned. She was running 
under sail, her long-boat was gone, and the chro- 
nometer and ship’s papers were missing. It was 
evident she had been deserted in haste. By the 
log-book it was judged she had been cruising 
without a crew for eight or nine days. 

The vessel was searched carefully, but the 
mystery only deepened. A naked, dark-stained 
cutlas which was found on the cabin floor for a 
time caused a suspicion of mutiny, but a later 
examination showed the stains to be only rust. 





There were no traces of strife. On the cabin 
table lay cloth, needle, scissors and thimble— 
evidences of a woman’s suddenly Mang wy 
sewing. The pumps were dry, the cargo intact, 
and nothing wrong with the spars or rigging. 

The brig was taken to Gibraltar and investi 
tions begun. There was an attempt to prove that 
the captain intended to lose his ship on one of the 
reefs of the Azores, but the case fell through. 
Obvious objections to this Soory were the pres- 

ld on board and 
the risking of all lives in the long-boat, so far 
away from land. 

The most plausible solution is offered by the 
writer in the Post. He believes that the key is to 
be found in the nature of the cargo, in the quality 
of wood in which it was cased, and in the position 
of the fore hatch. 

When the Mary Celeste was boarded, her sails 
gave evidence ‘that she was abandoned while 
running before a strong breeze, and had been 








batteries near the water on both sides of the 
channel, and had set up new search-lights. As 
the first ship started in, one after another the 
search-lights Bo ny her up, and battery after 
battery open fire on her. Observation mines 
were fired, throwing a great glare over the water. 

Into this brilliant light the blockading ship 
advanced. Mines exploded all about her as she 
steamed on, and shells whistled over her, plunged 
into the water on all sides, or crashed into her 
hull or through her rigging. But luck was hers, 
and no shot struck a vital place. On she drove, 
straight into the channel, her men working the 
gun and singing their war-songs as they tired. 

The Russians had built a heavy boom across 
the channel to keep the “Japs” out. Slap against 
this went the steamer, tore through it, and on up- 
channel till fairly in the middle of the narrowest 
past. Then she swung across the fairway, let go 

er anchor, and fired the mine in her hull. She 
went down as truly as if the whole thing had been 





in order to launch the life-boat. Her | a drill 


round 
fore hatch was poe bottom side up on the deck. 
Her cargo was alcohol stored in red oak barrels. 


Red oak is very porous, and permits the escape of 
fumes under the pressure of high temperature. 
These alcoholic fumes mixing with the foul air of 


the hold may pave generated a gas which blew off 
the fore hatch. Volumes of vapor pouring out 
would have caused the —— to believe the ship 
was on fire. Accordingly he lost no time in taking 
to the boat, intending to lie out at a safe distance. 
There was no fire, but the vessel, caught by the 
wind, eprang away and left the long-boat to make 
a tantalizing and hopeless stern chase, and —_— 
no doubt, to sink beneath the waves. No one w i 
ever know, but this is what may have happened. 
The later adventures of the Mary Celeste were 
uite in mooning with her ill-starred cory romise. 
was sold for debt, and proved a b: rgain. 
Then she was wrecked off Haiti, and her officers 
were arrested for intentional destruction of the 
brig. The case in hee ey bp dropped, but the 
suspicion still lingers that the owners and the ca 
in had an understanding that the vessel should 
never reach port. 


THE SNOW-STORM 


@ “Announced - +All - The- 
- Trumpets - * The+ Sky -” & 








frank Demapster Sherm. 


oud in the north the wind’s keen bugles blow 
To summon forth a host of shining shields ; 

Unto the gray the sky’s blue banner yields, 
Unfurled above the legions of the snow: 
Then winter, singing in the frosty glow, 

His hammer on an icy anvil wields 

Forging new armor for the woods and fields, 
And everywhere the white sparks glance and 

glow. 


But not for battle all this showing bold: 
These warlike signs and sounds again shall 
cease, 
And this bright army in its camp of cold 
Shall hear the bugle-call that means release, 
When with the sun comes April to behold 
Earth in her fragrant panoply of peace! 


*® © 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTION. 


hen the first ambassador from Japan 
W arrived in Washington, during the Bu- 

chanan administration, there was great 
interest and curiosity manifested in regard to the 
strangers. Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, in “Reminis- 
cences of Peace and War,” tells of her first 
sight of the embassy. 


At last we heard that the strangers had landed. 
and would soon arrive. I was the gallery of 
the Senate-Chamber with an intimate friend. We 
were doubtful about going out with the crowd of 
citizens to meet the Japanese, and were hoping 
that the Senate and House would adjourn. Pres- 
ently a member rose and said: | 

“Mr. President, the first ambassadors from the 
venerable country of Japan are about to arrive. 
I move the Senate do now adjourn to meet and 
welcome the Japanese.” 

Immediately another Senator was on his feet, 
not to second the motion, but to say sheer, “Mr. 
President, I humbly trust the Senate of the United 
States of America will not adjourn for every show 
that comes along.” 

That settled it. My friend and I hurried to our 
carriage, and meeting the ge, turned just in 
time to drive side by side with the first landau, 
containing the ambassadors. 

Our progress was slow and often interrupted, 
and we had abundant time to observe the two 
"re close beside us in the first carriage. 

i one next me was extremely wrinkled and 
withered. The old man, with his wrinkled, yellow 
face, turban, short gown and petticoats, looked so 
very like my old mulatto mammy, the darling of 
my childhood, that I leaned over and put my 
Tp ry fan on his knee and motioned him 

ve me his in exchange. 

e old gentleman looked startled for an in- 
stant, but he soon understood, and I became the 
—— of a Japanese fan. But then a strange 

ing happened. I was suddenly overwhelmed 
with confusion, and sank back beside my com- 
panion, pullin; her parasol well over my face. 

“Was it so dreadful?” I implored. 

“I’m afraid it was,” said she. “Hide your fan 
from the others. We will never tell.” Presently 
she added, thou tfully, “T wonder what your 
Aunt Mary would say?’ 

I did not wonder. I knew perfectly well what 
my Aunt Mary would say. 


® © 
BOTTLING PORT ARTHUR. 


hen the first brief press despatches told of 

the Japanese attempts to biock the 

Russian fleet in Port Arthur as Lieu- 

tenant Hobson tried to bottle up the Spaniards in 

Santiago, all the world thrilled with the story of 

the heroism of the little men who handled the 

ships. Almost incredible, however, is the circum- 

stantial account of the third and successful ven- 
ture, as told in the Century Magazine. 

Nine steamers had been prepared for the oper- 
ation, each loaded with cement, which would 
harden when the vessel sank and become solid 
rock. Each vessel was armed with a machine 
= to keep the crew —- during the terrible 

e when they would be under fire. fleet of gun- 


d | boats and destroyers convoyed the vessels to clear 


the = and if possible pick up the survivors. 

A gale sprang up as they started, and soon a 
heavy sea was running. The ships became sepa- 
rated, and the commander set the signal to turn 
back, intending to wait for a quiet night. But the 
Japanese Nelsons “failed to see” the signal, and 
each ship held its course. The first arrive 
found the a already fighting with the 
Russian patrol ships at the mouth of the harbor. 
and thinking that the work had begun, steame 
straight in. 

There had been hot work before, but nothing 
equal to this. The Russians had mounted new 





Hard behind her came her mates, one after 
another. The crested combers driving in on the 
fale were chopped and torn by the myriad shells 

t screeched from the Russian batteries. The 
search-lights played over the water with steady, 
unceasing sweep; every instant exploding mines 
added the din and glare, but still they came. 
the harbor, and strove to win 
the appointed place. The second passed the 
boom, picked her peee and went down by her 
master’s hand. he thi struck the boom, 
turned broadside. Srappled it and went down. 
Two others turned and astern of her across 
the fairway and sank. Russian mines sank the 
other three farther out, but the channel was 
closed. The great object was attained. 

Then under that awful hail of shot and shell the 
destroyers picked wp the cocegene crews. Of the 

ps which went down outside every man was 
rescued, but those who reached the boom found 
return cut off by the opposing gale. There was 
to them but a single course open, and they took 
it gladly. Gaining the shore, they formed and 
char; up the heights, determined to sell their 
lives dearly in an attempt upon the Russian forts. 
But the Russians, admiring their heroism, held 
their fire, and greeted them with cheers as they 
made them prisoners. 
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NOT HIS WORK. 


T= people who are afraid of any work 
which in the least oversteps the letter of 
their contract often make much trouble for 
themselves. Tit-Bits tells the story of a coachman 
who received a salutary lesson in this line. His 
master, a wealthy broker, is so fond of flowers 
that he spends much time in and about his plants, 
and does some of the gardening himself. One 
day, having emptied his watering-can, he called to 
his new coachman, who was standing near, and 
told him to fill it and bring it back. 


“Beg pardon, siz, I’m the coachman,” said the 


man. touching s hat. 

“Well, that’s all right. Just fill up that ean.” 

* & poe. sir, ’'m the coachman.” 

“Well, well, I know that. Hurry up with the 
ean; I want it.” 

The coachman touched his hat and made the 
same reply. Then something dawned on the 


broker. 

“Oh,” he said, “you’re the coachman, and can’t 
bring the can. ell, coachman, go and have the 
black span hitched to the family carriage and 
bring it here. Have one of the hostlers ride on 
the box with you.” 

The coachman touched his hat respectfully and 
went. gn gb! drove up in style. 

“Now,” said the broker, “drive to where that 
canis; and you, hostler, pick it up and get back on 
the box, drive around to the stable with the couch- 
man, fill the can with water, and have him drive 
you back again.” 

It was done, and the can brought back filled. 

“Now, hostler,” continued the broker, “you 


may go. : remain where you are. I 
—— you again.” 
e coachman saved his dignity, but he sat on 


the seat of that carriage for two long hours. 
*® & 


CATCHING A THIEF IN CHINA. 


recent work on China tells how the Celestials 

sometimes detect a criminal when an Amer- 

ican official would find himself at a loss to 
secure evidence. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that Chinese success depends upon the truth of 
the old saying, “Set a rogue to catch a rogue,” but 
the instance shows shrewdness, at least. 


Outside the walls of a certain small city was a 
dealer in oil cakes, who sold his wares at two 
cents each. He would place his tray of cakes on 
a stone lion in front of the public building, and as 
the customers paid their money, he would put it 
by the side of the cakes yet unsold. One morning 
he had occasion to leave his tray for a few minutes. 
When he returned the money was gone. Unable 
to find it, he rushed excitedly to the local manda- 
rin, calling loudly, as the Chinese do, for redress. 

When brought before his honor by the under- 
lings of the yamen, the dealer stated his case. 
The money was all gone, and there being no trace 
of the thief, the judge, who was no novice, directed 
that the stone lion on which the tray had rested 
should be brought into his presence and beaten 
with a , 28 On it alone could the responsi- 
bility rest. The pooeene attracted a large 
crowd of loafers about the yamen court. 

When the punishment had been inflicted, the 
doors were shut and a large jar of water placed 
in the entrance, and the crowd was compelled to 
retire one at atime. Each was ordered throw 
a coin into the jar. A smart detective, who had 
been detailed for the business, soon discovered 
the peculiar oil of the cake-vender rising after 
one fellow had thrown in his coin. Seizing him 
by the “pigtail,” the detective said, blandly, “Have 
you any more? Disgorge!”’ 
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FISH-SCALES AND JUNK-SCALES. 


tis said that when a son was born to a certain 
| American statesman, who is also a noted fish- 

erman, the proud father weighed him on the 
scales by which he and one of his fishermen friends 
had been in the habit of weighing the fish they 
catch, and that the scales declared the baby’s 
weight to be sixty pounds. The New York Sun 
tells of another kind of “special” scales. 


A son arrived in the family of a Harlem couple 
the other day, and the young father rushed out of 
the house to borrow a pair of scales. There were 
no portable seales in the neighborhood. 

Pa. rags, any bottles?”’ sang a voice in the 
street. 

“Here, you!” called the fond father. “Come 
here! I want you to weigh something for me.” 

The junkman followed the proud parent. Baby 
was tied up in a towel and hooked on to the scales. 
The indicator showed exactly seven pounds. 

“Seven pounds!” cried the trained nurse. 

“Seven pounds!” echoed the disappointed 


ather. 

“Don’t let dot worry you,” remarked the junk- 
man. “Dose wasder scales I buy by. I guess der 
childt weighs ten pounds, mebbe a leetle ofer dot.”’ 











HUNGRY TIME. 
BY ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


hen | was getting better, 
And they propped me up in bed, 
Oh, didn’t | feel hungry! 
But | knew the doctor’d said, 
He can’t have much to eat yet; 
So | thought of things instead. 


| thought of basket picnics, 
And of mince and apple pie; 

Of sandwiches and doughnuts, 
And the tarts | used to buy. 

| seemed to taste them, almost, 
Such a hungry boy was I. 


My mother’d sit and read me 
Any story I'd pick out; 

| guess you know already 
What the stories were about. 

I'd listen and — imagine; 
And it helped me do without. 


But oh, | want to tell you 

That there’s nothing you can take, 
In thinking or in stories, 

In a dream or when awake, 
That ever tastes as splendid 

As the first real slice of cake! 


—>—_ sa ———= 


THE FORTUNES OF MR. 


AND MRS. BUSHY-TAIL. 
BY ELIZABETH PERLEY. 


t was a clear, cold January morning, 
M | and Mr. Bushy-Tail was sitting at the 
door of his house. Such a queer house 
it was—spreading, leafless branches above and 
a gnarled trunk below, bearing the marks of 
frequent attacks from Mr. Woodpecker, who 
often passed that way. Bushy-Tail had labored 
long to fashion his house, and to stock it with a 
winter supply for himself and his dear wife. 
His patient little jaws had often ached with the 
heavy loads he had brought to the hollow old 
tree. Mr. Jack Frost had come in autumn 
and: opened the prickly burs, Uncle Wind had 
shaken the leafless boughs, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Bushy-Tail, eyes snapping and plumes waving, 
had gathered in the harvest. Now they could 
play with a clear conscience, and Bushy-Tail’s 
heart leaped for joy as he hopped to the ground. 
His brisk little wife followed him, and the 
two scampered away for a morning frolic over 
the crisp snow. 

Down the woodland path came a sturdy little 
figure, well enveloped in overcoat, cap and 
tippet. With one hand he carried slate and 
books closely strapped together; with the other 
he swung the tin dinner-pail. This was Billy 
Black on his way to school. As he passed 
Bushy-Tail’s house his merry whistle ceased, 
and his bright black eyes took on a look of 
cunning. Cautiously he approached the tree, 
climbed to one of the lower branches and peeped 
in at the open door. Quickly he drew off his 
mitten and thrust his hand into the opening, 
carefully groping about until he found the 
apartment sought for—the storeroom. Then it 
was surprising how fast the little hand went 
in empty and came out full, till a ery from old 
Aunty Bushy-Tail, awakened from her comfort- 
able nap by this intrusion, cut short all further 
operations. For the old aunty still had sharp 
teeth, and Billy knew this to his sorrow. So 
he quickly withdrew his hand and hurried on 
his way to school. 

It was an unlucky morning for him. The 
columns of figures refused to be added, and the 
letters in the spelling lesson danced about and 
made faces at him. One thought cheered him 
—the contents of his dinner-pail: sandwiches, 
apple pie, doughnuts and cheese. He could 
hardly wait for the clock to strike twelve, and 
when the teacher sent him to the next house 
on an errand, just as he was going to open the 
pail, he could have cried for disappointment. 
But there was no use complaining, so with a 
mumbled ‘‘Yes ’um,’’ he started on his way. 

It was late when he came back, and he was 
hungrier than ever—half-starved, he said. He 
pulled off the cover to his pail before he pulled 
off his red mittens, but oh, what a terrible sur- 
prise! The dinner was gone. In an instant 
he understood it all, and a howl of rage and 
despair sounded through the deserted room, 
followed by the angry wail, ‘‘Teacher, the boys 
have stole my dinner!’’ It was no use to try to 

















comfort him; for he must live through the 
afternoon, ever conscious of a big, aching void, 
and then run two miles before he could have | 
even a piece of bread and butter. 


Soon the bell rang and the boys trooped | 






















































































































































































DRAWN By 
W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 













WHEN FATHER’S LATCH-KEY JINGLES. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


hen father’s latch-key jingles, 
Oh, that’s the time for fun! 
Before he gets it in the lock 
We hear it, and we run. 


Sometimes he is a robber,— 
A robber fierce and bold,— 
Who shoots with an umbrella gun, 
And steals our hoarded gold. 


Sometimes he is a lion 
Who tries to eat us all, 

Or drag us to his darksome cave — 
The closet in the hall. 


Sometimes he is a sailor 
Returning from a cruise, 

With hosts of presents in his trunk 
To play with and to use. 








Sometimes he is a soldier 
On furlough from the wars; 

Again he is a splendid knight, 
With glory and with scars. 


And sometimes he’s a pedler,— 
He’s very good at this,— 

And from his satchel full of wares 
We buy things with a kiss. 


But often he’s just father, 
Too tired out to play. 

It’s queer that, though the fun is nice, 
We like him best this way. 


So, though our days are happy, 
We look for six o’ciock, 

When father’s latch-key jingles loud 
And slips into the lock! 








in from coasting on the hill back of the 
schoolhouse. Billy took his geography and 
tried to study. Strangely enough, the lesson 
described how the small fur-bearing animals of 
New England gather their winter supplies. 
He threw down the book and opened his 
grammar. O dear! The first sentence to be 
diagramed was, ‘‘The squirrels gather their 
store of nuts for the long, cold winter.’’ Billy 
hid his face behind his book. Through his 
shame and hunger this thought came to him: 
‘Tf it is so hard for a fellow to lose his dinner, 
what must it be to go without your dinner all 
winter long ?’’ 

Four o’clock came at last, and a resolute little 
fellow was once more ready to face the cold. 
He was hungry, but he did not complain or 
try to find out and punish the thief who had 
invaded his dinner-pail. He only ran as fast 
as he could over the crackling snow to the wood 
path which led to his home. He thought of 
the steaming supper waiting for him, and then 
of another supper, and of the joy that it would 
bring. 

The theft had been discovered. When old 





aunty sounded the alarm, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bushy-Tail scampered home, but only to see the 
empty storehouse. Shrill notes of anguish rent 
the air, but only for a short time. The Bushy- 
Tails are noted for their courage, and it is no 
use to cry for spilled milk. They soon stopped 
wailing and started out in quest of food, for 
now they must fight famine. But little remained 
for them, only a few scattered, frozen buds, so 
with heavy hearts and light loads they wended 
their way homeward and entered the door of 
their dwelling. O joy! The floor was piled 
high with beautiful beechnuts, from which old 
aunty was already taking her supper. A little 
brown hand had been suddenly thrust into the 
living-room, and as suddenly withdrawn. This 





time it entered full and left empty, and the 
process was repeated until the last beechnut 
was taken from Billy’s pocket. | 
The Bushy-Tails never knew the history of 

the matter. They only knew that the lost was 

found. They danced about and chattered their | 
joy to each other, for they were very happy, 

and as Billy sat down to a good warm supper | 
he was as happy as they. 











WHEN MARCUS GOES 


TO MARKET. 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


hen Marcus goes to market, 
He buys a wondrous store 
Of peaches, figs and cherries — 
A hundred pounds or more; 
Ten bushels of bananas, 
And peanuts by the peck; 
Just what his fancy dictates, 
With not the slightest check. 


When Marcus goes a-shopping, 
He buys without delay 

Enough brocades and velvets 
To take one’s breath away; 

And jewels — diamonds, rubies — 
He brings with open hand; 

A wondrous merchant is he 
With wealth at his command. 


When Marcus comes from market, 
Across the nursery floor, 
Our larder is no richer, 
Our wardrobe shows no more; 
But though his basket’s empty, 
And his goods are all in name, 
We welcome him with kisses, 
And we thank him just the same. 


Se 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. 
1. 

The first—oh, may it never fall 
On us, and drive us from among 
The good and true! 
Close by the hall, 
As we have read in tale and song, 
Green, and begirt with flowers, lies two. 
Go, read that which the whole hath writ; 
Thereby receive much benefit. 


Il. 
Part of your face my one will be found, 
Transpose and part of your height it will be; 
A sudden sensation of cold follows next, 
While the note of song you’ll find in my three. 
Oh, sad it is that for its fur to use 
On our own dress my whole its life must lose. 


111, 
Men daily travel on my first, yet when my first I 
om > 
I found it inconvenient, and with many dangers 
fraught. 
While travelling toward my second, it somehow 
seems to me 
The sooner I attain it, the sadder I shall be. 
But ’tis a happy journey if on it we rightly look ; 
I know this from my whole that I have read in 
many a book. 
IV. 
The soldiers lost all hope and feared the worst, 
When in my last the foe fired on my first. 
We're told by scientists that at the pole 
My last exceeds a dozen of my whole. 
But here my whole, though going very fast, 
Contains more than a dozen of my last. 


2. SYNCOPATIONS., 


Syncopate the word in first blank, and place in 
second, 


Our trip to the —— —— more than I expected. 

We had fine —— in that wild —. 

The women — all through the —. 

I look forward with —— to the time when I 
shall be —. 

We like to talk over old ——, and recall the —— 
formed in youth. 

Rover —— that spot, and —— in it every day. 

He is strictly temperate, and does not —— of 
taking a —. 

— is — I shall plant. 

He says that when he —— he was not worth 
a—. 

I —— that she was very —— of ping-pong. 


3. RIMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is a poet, you all know his name; 

His ms and verses are well known to fame. 

My 1, 2, 3, unless she’s awfully mean, 

Presents us each | with 2, 18, 18. 

I often delight near by to recline, 

Where the river 19, 15, 11, 6, 9. 

19, 2, 22, 21, 16, 10 is, as you may see, a name given 
to men. 

4, 5, 20’s a grain which is well known by you; 

24, 14, 20, 7, 13 is, too. 

7, 8, 23, 12, 17 means 

To embellish or ornament various scenes. 

17, 23, 24 it is made 

So easy, you’ll guess this without further aid. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Die, dime; ark, mark; tie, time; Arline, 
marline; cob, comb; lie, lime; arrow, marrow; 
ash, mash; art, mart; Bob, bomb; hoe, home; 
ass, mass; able, amble; aster, master. 

2. Augur—auger. 

8. Price, rice, ice; spout, pout, out; chat, hat, 
at; please, lease, ease ; pledge, ledge, edge ; scold, 
colc , old; start, tart, art; grate, rate, ate. 

4. Pi-rate, Pi-us, pi-lot, pi-rogue, Pi-card, pi- 
pit, pi-stole. 

5. Clang, clung; glade, glide; flock, fleck; 
musky, murky. 

6. 1. Cash, mere—cashmere. 2. Clothes, pin— 
clothespin. 


7. Oma ha, to ma to, tour ma line. 

8. Knew, new, gnu; 80, sew, sow; pare, pear, 
pair; sight, site; weight, wait; maid, made ; rode, 
road, rowed; sent, cent. 

9. 1. Cat be in; cabinet; can bite. 2. If to 
rave; favorite; fair vote; I’ve far to; if to aver. 



















CURRENT EVENTS 











ational Franchises.—One of the most 

serious problems before Congress is the 
question what, if anything, can be done to regu- 
late the operations of great corporations for the 
protection of the public without interfering 
with the legitimate development of capital or 
coming into collision with the reserved rights 
of the states under the Constitution. Commis- 
sioner James R. Garfield of the Bureau of 
Corporations, in his first annual report, recom- | 
mends the adoption of a system under which | 
all corporations which do an interstate business 
should be required to have a national franchise | 
or license. He would make conformity with 
all necessary requirements regarding corporate | 
organization and management a condition to the | 
grant of such a license, and the making of all | 
required reports and returns a condition to its 
retention, and would shut out from interstate 
and foreign commerce all corporations which 
did not hold such a license. He argues that | 
some such system as this is needed to correct | 
existing abuses arising from the practice of | 
chartering corporations in states whose laws | 
are lax to carry on business in other states to 
the laws of which they cannot be held account- 
able because of their incorporation elsewhere. 

cy 


T= International Commission ap- | 
pointed to inquire into the North Sea inci- 
dent met at Paris December 22d. Admiral 
Fournier of the French navy, Admiral Kazna- 
koff of the Russian navy, Vice-Admiral Beau- 
mont of the British navy and Rear-Admiral 
Davis of the United States navy constituted the 
commission as appointed. These four unani- 
mously elected Admiral Baron von Spaun of the 
Austro-Hungarian navy to be the fifth member, 
and then adjourned to January 9th. 
& 


| A gpa Begone Union.—The proposed fed- 
eration of the leading Presbyterian churches 
of the United States has been advanced a step | 
toward completion by the adoption of a plan of | 
federation by a commission representing the 
seven Presbyterian bodies concerned. The plan 
provides for the establishment of a ‘‘Federal 
Council of Reformed Churches in America hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System.’’ It is to have 
no power over the worship, creed or govern- 
ment of the churches, which will remain as | 
hitherto, but it will be practically a board of | 
arbitration, on which the several bodies will | 
be represented in proportion to the number of | 
their communicants, in addition to a represen- | 
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tation of four ministers and four laymen. The 
churches represented are the Reformed Presby- | 
terian Church, General Synod; the Reformed | 
Church in America; the Presbyterian Church | 
in the United States of America; the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States; the United | 
Presbyterian Church ; the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church and the Reformed Church in the 
United States. ios 
A Reform Ukase was issued by the Tsar 

December 26th. It makes no reference to 
the suggestion of a constitutional assembly, but 
it touches upon the other subjects brought to 
the Tsar’s attention by the recent congress of 
zemstvo representatives, and promises that each 
shall be referred to the council of ministers, 
with orders to report promptly on the fullest 
measures of relief which can be granted. 
Among the subjects to which consideration is 
promised are the just enforcement of existing 
laws, an extension of the zemstvo organization, 
the equality of peasants with other citizens be- 
fore the law, a scheme of workmen’s assurance, 
protection against arbitrary arrest and police 
severities, religious freedom, the rescinding of 
repressive laws, and the fullest liberty of the 
press. Simultaneously with this ukase the Rus- 
sian government warned the people against 
political agitation. ® 


errs Togo has withdrawn a large part 
of the Japanese fleet from the blockade of 
Port Arthur, because the practically complete 
destruction of the Russian Port Arthur squadron 
makes its retention there no longer necessary. 
Announcing this movement December 22d, 
Admiral Togo reported that during the recent 
bombardments the Russian battle-ships Pol- 
tava, Retwisan, Pobieda and Peresvyet, the | 
protected cruiser Pallada and the armored | 
cruiser Bayan had been sunk, and the battle- 
ship Sevastopol had been heavily damaged. 
Only a weak gunboat, the Otrvashni, and several 
torpedo-boat destroyers remain afloat. During 
the operations off Port Arthur the Japanese 
have lost one battle-ship, three cruisers, one | 
gunboat and one coast-defense vessel.—De- | 
cember 28th the Japanese took by storm the | 
Russian defenses on Riblung Mountain. 
Ds) 





ecent Deaths.— Admiral Sir Erasmus 

Ommanney, the oldest officer in the British | 
navy, died December 21st, aged 90. He entered 
the navy when only 12, and was the last survivor 
of the Battle of Navarino, fought in 1827: — | 
Hon. George L. Shoup, Governor of Idaho 
1889-1890, and United States Senator from that 
state 1890-1891, died December 21st, aged 68. 
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PERSEVERANCE REWARD 


No. 10. 


MANY Companion 
subscribers secure 
one or two new sub- 
scriptions to the paper 
and then stop canvass- 
ing. To induce them 
to persevere until five 
subscriptions have been 
received we offer our 
Perseverance 
Rewards. 


This beautiful Bag is 
our 10th Reward. You 
will also secure five 
Premiums and share in 
the $10,000 cash divi- 
sion. In order to work 
for these Rewards and 
Premiums you must be 
a subscriber yourself 
whose name is on our 
subscription books, and 
subscriber must be a 

bona fide new subscriber, and the full price 
of The Companion, $1.75, must be paid by the subscriber. 


HIS is a first-class fifteen-inch Hand Bag made of cowhide, English tan grain finish, leather 
lining and leather inside pocket, strong leather-covered frame, brass lock and key, two brass 
snap locks, strong leather handle with heavy brass rings. These stylish and durable Bags are made 
to our order for this Special Offer. Are adapted either for gentlemen or ladies. Price $8.00 each. 


Our Special Perseverance Offer. 


WE WILL GIVE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BAGS AS A REWARD TO ANY 
COMPANION SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS US FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE COMPANION. THIS WILL ALSO ENTITLE HIM TO FIVE PREMIUMS 
TO BE SELECTED FROM THE PREMIUM LIST OF OCTOBER 20th LAST. 
THE BAG MUST BE SENT BY EXPRESS AND CHARGES PAID BY RECEIVER. 


Do not forget that all Companion subscribers who send us three new subscriptions to The Com- 
panion will share equally in the division of our gift of $10,000 in cash.— Perry Mason Company. 








OR seventy-eight years the purpose of The Youth's 

Companion has been to entertain and instruct the 
household, and to be a positive moral force in the 
home and the nation. In the light of this purpose, 
the following letter is interesting: 


461 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., December 21, 1903. 


pert an orphan, forced to struggle for bread, with only the simplest rudiments of an education, 
it was my good fortune to meet with a friend who wished to give me a Christmas present. 
(I was a newsboy at the time.) He made me acquainted with his desire by asking for a sugges- 
tion of what | would like. Shortly previous to that time | had found a copy of The Youth's 
Companion, and was so delighted with it that | prayed, actually prayed, the Father to send me 
that paper. The prayer was answered in the person of Mr. Hill, whom I told with fear and 
trembling that | desired The Youth’s Companion for a Christmas present. | can recall his 
amusement,—or was it amazement ?—for snow was on the ground and | was all but bare- 
footed, and he surely thought warm stockings and shoes were what | would ask for, or 
should ask for. But I thought differently. | could bear the pain of cold feet. I could not 
bear the mental anguish of being without The Companion after the glimpse I had of it. | 
have that copy still in my possession. WVell, | received The Companion, and until Mr. Hill's 
death, six years later, | was the recipient of it through his generosity. 


O The Companion I give the credit for whatever of manliness, right-mindedness and endeavor 

to live rightly | may possess. It was my mentor. By it | gaged my conduct. Did the boys 
about me swear? I recollected that Companion boys abstained from impure language, and | did 
likewise. VVere my associates dirty, ill-kempt? | knew that The Companion boys were 
clean, without as within, and so | aspired. ere the boys about me given to wasting their 
time in idle or vicious pleasures? he Companion boys sought mind improvement, sought 
wisdom, knowledge, were anxious to learn useful things. So I sought out libraries, reading-rooms, 
borrowed books, bothered staid old customers to analyze for me questions | could not understand. 
In short, | aimed to be the manly sort of boy The Companion boys impressed me as being, and 
that same spirit, | trust, abides in me as a man. And so | but seek to repay that debt by trying 
to place The Companion in the hands of others who may also profit from its acquaintanceship. 
Tersely stated, subscribing for The Youth’s Companion is an investment for good citizenship. 

ay The Companion remain as long as our country endures, a shining beacon of clean thought 


and fine incentive to all that is worthy and noble to the youth of our country. 


Very cordially yours, 


LOUIS W. SMITH. 


The Youth’s Companion is to-day a weekly visitor in more than half a million American homes. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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You will be THOUSANDS 
nished to OF DOLLARS 


you how our prac- 
tical mail ye enable thou- 


to earn good es 
positions, ¥ Wee helped them do 
it. We can do the same for 





aS for 50-Egg Cyphers “* Boys’ Choice” Incuba- 
A practical hatcher specially designed for boys. 
Complete Poultry Raising Outfits 
'd for 212 
Ben "Sb cRiccrecens te" cihtove peters erat 
COs 








Produces the beauty curve 
—better a if scissors are 
used. Itis familiarly known 
~. the miniature manicure 
set. 


Trims, Files, Cleans and 
Removes Hangnails. 


LA =~ everywhere — sent 

25 cents. Large size 
rath TRerling silver handle, 
for dressing table,§$1. Send 2c, 
stamp for “ Care of the Nails.” 


H.C. COOK CO., 91 Main St., 
Ansonia, a. 














Don’t fail to use CREs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 






elusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the sonet testimonials 

as to its value. AU Druggists. 


180 Pulton 8t., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre Dame St., Montreal. 4 











OUR PLAN 


AVES each purchaser a large 
sum. Send for full particulars, 
also descriptive Booklet of the 
NEW) COMPANION and sam- 
ples of work done on the Machine. 
Purchasers receive a High-Grade, 
up-to-date Sewing Machine, with 
full set Latest Attachments and a 
Ten Years’ Warranty. 
The low cost is a source of sur- 
prise to the delighted purchaser. 





Full information free to readers 
of The Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
mtifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade. 





| Cured to Stay Cured. "No medicines 
| Ratha tere 9 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





| 
S*ving Platinum.—The increasing demand, 
for platinum, particularly for use in the 


| vention of a process of saving the fine powd 
| grains of this metal found in the gold p 


| deposits of southern Oregon and elsewhere. 7 


|The platinum, being in a state of very fine 
| division, almost in the form of dust, will not 
settle in a placer sluice so long as the water is 
briskly stirred. After the metal-bearing water 
| has passed over a riffle table, on which re 
all the gold settles, it is drawn more slow] 
over a coco-mat riffle, on which the platinum 
| settles, and is then collected by rinsing the coco- 
|mats over tanks. Formerly the platinum was 
‘all wasted, at first because its identity was not 
| recognized, and afterward because no process 
| was then known for saving it. 

& 


ow Water-Power saves Coal.— 
Nearly 12,000,000 tons of coal per year 
are now saved, according to the estimates of 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, by the use of 
water-power for the production of electricity. 
Statistics collected by him show that up to last 
August about 1,500,000 horse-power for electrical 
work was being generated from water-power, 
and of this total nearly one-third belonged to 
the United States. In England only 12,000 
horse-power is thus developed. 
5 & 
o reform Weather Science.—Students 
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MORSE’S MUSIC GAME. 


Pla: like “Authors.” Fascinating, instructive, en- 
. The newest thing in games; send for it. 
10 cents, post-paid. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Worcester, Mass. 28th year. 
GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 

Coffees, welees, Extracts and Ba- 
king Pow Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
.. For prompt atten- 

tion adi . ¥. C., care o 

THE GRKAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
0. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


Boys and Girls 


A liberal commission to you for selling 
/ O PvuLver’s Cocoa among friends. Write 
for free sample and instructions to ... 


PULVER’S, 49 Platt St.,. Rochester, N. Y. 


Every 
Home 


Should have a 
Duple of 


Stewart’ S Nickel E Plated 
SAFETY PINS. 


are made of the best nickel and are of 
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of the science of the weather are giving | 
greater attention than formerly to the phe- | 
nomena of the atmosphere high above the | 
| earth’s surface. Explorations of the upper air 
with kites and balloons have had results which 
have made evident once more the great value of 
mountain observatories. The Weather Bureau 
is now planning a great center of meteorological 
research to be placed on Mount Weather, in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, six miles from Bluemont, | 
Virginia. A new theory of the nature of | 
cyclones and anticyclones is expected to result 
from the investigations now going on. 

& 

| Cirmcage: o conquers Mountains.—The 

ability of electrically driven trains to sur- 
mount grades impracticable to steam-engines is 
to be taken advantage of in constructing a new 
railway over the Alps, from Turin in Italy 
to Martigny in Switzerland. The maximum 
gradient is to be 1 in 20, and the motive power 
is to be derived from Alpine waterfalls. There 
will be one tunnel under the Paradis Mountain. 
The total length of the line will be 97% miles, 
much shorter than any of the existing steam 
roads connecting central Europe with north- 
western Italy. 


nother New African Animal.—In the 
eastern part of the great forest region of | 
Central Africa, where the okapi was discovered, 
Mr. R. Meinertzhagen has recently killed-speci- 
mens of a hitherto unclassified species of wild 
swine, for which the popular name ‘‘forest 
hog’’ has been suggested. It bears much resem- 
blance to the wart-hog, but is less hideous in 
the shape of its skull and the arrangement of 
its teeth. It is also more abundantly clothed 
with black hair. As in the case of the okapi, 
the late Sir H. M. Stanley heard of the existence 
| of this hog, but did not see specimens of it. 
& 
— Power of Wood.—Experi- 
ments by Dr. William J. Russell in England 
have shown that a section of a tree trunk, or 
of a branch, cut across the grain, possesses the 
power to impress upon a photographic plate in | 
the dark a distinct image 
of itself, plainly show- 
ing the rings of growth. | 
There is a great difference | 
in the intensity of this | 
power among different | 
kinds of wood. The coni- 
fers—the pines and firs— | 
possess it in a high de- 
gree. This picture shows 
a self-photographed section of Scotch fir. The 
wood is placed either in contact with the plate, 
or at a short distance from it, and the exposure 
varies from half an hour to 18 hours. Boards 
long exposed to the air, an oak box 100 years 
old, rotten wood from a stump, and even bog- 
wood, have been found still photographically 
active. ® 


M2kizs Rubber-Trees.—The first tap- 
ping of the cultivated rubber-trees on the 
east coast of Nicaragua occurred during the 
| present year, the trees having attained the age | 
|of seven years. The novel experiment was | 
| tried of making slight incisions at intervals of | 
la fortnight, instead of exhausting the sap at | 
once with a large tapping. Although the 
| quantity obtained at one time was thus rela- 
tively small, it was found that the trees yielded 
as well at the second tapping as at the first, 
|and it is believed that by this method they can 
| be induced to form the ‘‘milk habit,’’ to the 
advantage both of themselves and their owners. 
The rubber obtained is also better than that 
| supplied by the old unscientific method practised 
| by the natives. | 
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the fines: workmanship. After you_once use 
them, you will use noother. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the vost ins made. Inorder 
to put them and our Solic li-headed Pin 
in every home, we will SF, sam, - = of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duple 
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Only one sample to the same 
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Special 
Opportunity. 


HE unusual some- 
times happens,— 
is an instance,—an 





























we call cial attention 
to a pure ust cl 
with two of the largest 


mills in the East. 
stocks are ours at great con- 
cessions in price. 

Our customers are to 
have the nefit — we 
have placedall these very 
desirable materialsin our 
lower grades. This will 
save you considerable in 
the purchase of any of 
our suits, skirts 
or jackets made- 
to-order of these 
special fabrics. 

The stock con- 
sists of cheviots, 
tweeds, home- 
spuns, etc., as 
wellasthe light- 
er weightserges 
mohairs and 
novelty suitings. 

The variety is 
big, but we could 
obtain onlyalim- 
ited quantity of 
each pattern. 

If you want a 
bargain write to- 
day for catalogue 
and especial eam: 










Tailor-Made Suits oe” “SS 88 to B35 
Skirts + a oe $4 to 815 
Winter “Jackets eo << = & 87 to 25 
Rain Coats - = = = = $12 to $20 





SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
of Ok, Hehatr, Broadcloth, Serge and Chevoit, 


order. Nothing ready-made, 
Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - $8 up 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - - up 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - - 812 up 


Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, show- 
ing Miatest styles, with samples of materials, on 
request. Write for it. | 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


WE SEND FREE & oar "Fuakion Book, show now. 


the latest New York large assortment of 
“s of the newest —h . PY 











measurements aie GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. = 2 oS ee ye we refund 
Mention foe , 


‘or rain ona, and colors desired 
Write for Catalogue and Samples to-day. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 yrs. 














He’s a Lightning 
Calculator 


HE HANDLES FIGURES WITH MAR- 
VELOUS EASE AND RAPIDITY 





| Not a Calculating Prodigy, but Has Acquired His 
Faculty for Figures Through a New System 
Which Any One Can Master 


Mr. George St. Hammer, with the wholesale firm of 
Louis Bourneuf & Co., 213 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass., 
is a young business man who can teach professional 


| lightning calculators a great many things they have never 


He adds, subtracts, di- 


known about handling figures. 


vides and multiplies any problem almost instantly. He 
can multiply 3211 and 4231, or any similar problem, with- 
out writing any partial product; he simply writes the 
answers. e adds-with marvelous speed and accuracy, 


and it is seldom that in making an extension on a bill he 
requires paper and pencil. He usually writes the product 
in its proper column without any apparent effort. 


Mr. St. Hammer attributes his success and his present 
»sition of trust and responsibility largely to hig ability to 
anes figures rapidly and accurately, which he acquired 
through a systematic study of short cuts in figures under 
anew system. He expresses the opinion that any one 
can master it as he has done. In a recent communication 
he said: “I am using your system of rapid calculation 
throughout all my work, and find it so far ahead of pre- 
vious known an that the result is astonishing, and 
yet the processes are so simple that a schoolboy can 
seth them with a little effort. Indeed, if any one could 
realize the accuracy and time-saving merits of this in- 
valuable method, he would no longer plod away in the 
| old, slow manner, but would grasp the opportunity to lift 
himself to a higher rank of mental workers. I feel in- 
| debted to your institution for the knowledge imparted to 
me, and fs all be glad to recommend your course at any 





time.” 


If you are interested in the subject of calculation; if 
| you want to handle figures quic eg accurately and easily, 
| send for the free book, entitled “‘ Rapid Calculation,” It 
| tells about a course of study that has astonished mathe- 
maticians and has revolutionized old processes of calcu- 
lating. The system is entirely new, but it has been 
adapted perfectly to the needs of business men. It may 
be mastered at your own home without loss of time. 

A postal card sent to-day will bring the free book to 
your very door. Address The Commercial Corre- 
aoe = Seteols, 277C Commercial Building, 

ochester, N 
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m... oe = to women can com- 

f the trained nurse. It is 
Somer, guenatbve work—hosts of our grad- 
uates earning $12 to $30 a week, to whom 
we refer. We teach this profession by mail. 
An interesting booklet which clearly defines 
the scope of our Courses and the nature of 
our work will be mailed without expense 
to interested readers. 


THE yoy - 
275 Main 8 








= SCHOOL of NURSING, 
» Jamestown, N. Y. 
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\ beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day—186 pages—700 engravings—6 superb colored 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, 


Our famous 50c. “HENDERSON” COLLECTION of SEEDS, 


Giant Victoria Asters, 
Henderson's Freedom Tomato and Non Plus Ultra Radish 
in a coupon envelope, which, 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. costvane:s: 


New Catalogue for 1905—the most 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
yeekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE SIN OF STUFFINESS. 


he two things that strike 

visitors from the west 
and south of Europe most 
unpleasantly in the habits of 
Americans, at least those 
living in the Northern States, are the overheating 
of houses and the overcooling of stomachs. If 
they arrive in summer they may become converts 
in time to the ice-water habit, but they never 
cease complaining of the hot and stuffy rooms in 
winter. And there is, indeed, nothing to be said 
in extenuation of this custom. 

In summer there is complaint of the tempera- 
ture when the mereury rises much above eighty 
degrees. Thick flannels are discarded and the 
lightest of outer garments denned. Iced drinks 
are made and electric fans set going, and people 
wonder if the intolerable heat will ever moderate. 
But in winter the same persons bundle up in 
woolens and heavy outer garments, and sit all 
day and sleep all night in an atmosphere between 
eighty and ninety degrees—and see nothing incon- 
sistent in it. 

The practice is absurdly inconsistent as well as 
harmful. It is excused on the ground that one 
cannot sit and shiver in cold rooms all day long, 
and many persons are fond of saying that while a 
thermometer may be a piece of scientific appa- 
ratus and an instrument of precision, its readings 
do not appeal to our feelings with anything like 
the emphasis of the nerves. 

If the atmosphere of the room must be heated 
to eighty-five degrees before one feels comfortable, 
then up to eighty-five degrees it must go. But it 
is forgotten that such a course is only preparing 
oneself for still greater suffering, for when one 
goes out into the cold with an overheated body 





and damp undergarments one feels the change | 


most bitterly, and is also in excellent condition 
for the chill that prepares the way for catarrh or 
pheumonia. 


The blame for overheated houses rests partly | 


on the American people and partly on the mode 
of heating. If persons would stir themselves, go 


out every day, no matter what the temperature | 


or the weather, for a brisk walk, take a cool or 
cold sponge or plunge bath every morning, take 
an air bath every morning or evening, eat well 
but temperately, and sleep with open windows, 
the nerves of the skin would soon begin to act 
more in keeping with the thermometer. Then if 
water be kept in shallow vessels on every heater 
or by every register in the house, so as to moderate 
the extreme dryness of the air of the artificially 
heated house, a lower temperature would no 
longer seem uncomfortable. 


* © 


TO BE CREDITED TO SCIENCE. 


hen the figures of the gigantic wheat-crop of 

1904 are finally completed and the wealth of 
Western fields set out in a government report 
there will be one item, says the World’s Work, 
which will be included in the total, but of which 
no specific mention will be made. It will be not 
less than half a million bushels of the best Minne- 
sota crop, worth at current prices about a dollar 
a bushel, and will represent the extra increase 
this year, due to the efforts of Prof. Willet M. 
Hays of the Minnesota State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

For fifteen years Professor Hays has been 
laboring to increase the yield of wheat per acre. 
In fact, while he was still a student at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, thirty-five years ago, he 
became convinced that the crops raised were too 
small. Fourteen bushels to the acre was an 
average yield. “It should be at least twenty-five,” 
said Professor Hays; and he set to work to 
learn how to make the increase. 

“You cannot change the soil,” was his first 
principle, “but you can change the seed.” 

From all over the world he secured samples of 
wheat, one thousand in all. Having been called 
to the Minnesota college, he planted these seeds 


on separate plots, and tended them carefully, | 


selecting from each plot the best seed for replant- 
ing. He crossed the pollen, and studied and 
selected the best of the hybrids. Gradually he 
secured better and better wheat, until at last his 
efforts were crowned by the production of two 
varieties, “Minnesota 163” and “Minnesota 169,” 
each of which yielded on the university farm five 
bushels an acre more than the ordinary “blue- 
stem,” which was the favorite of that region. 
Two years ago seed of “Minnesota 169” was 
distributed to six farmers, and every one of them 
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reported an increase of four and one-half bushels 
to the acre over their blue-stem crops. Fifty | 
thousand bushels represented the increase in the 
state’s wheat-crop through Professor Hays’s | 
efforts. In 1904 two hundred farmers secured 
and planted the new seed, and the yield was more 
than half a million bushels greater than it woul 
otherwise have been. 
The new seed wheat cost the farmers two an 
one-half times as much as the old blue-stem, but 
they knew—what the Western farmer has thor- 
oughly learned—that cheap seed is an extrava- 
gance they cannot afford. 
| It is not to be supposed that Professor Hays 
will stop his experiments and rest content with an 
increase of but four and one-half bushels an acre. 

| But should he never improve on “Minnesota 169,” 
this one variety, when it has spread over the 
whole spring wheat country, will mean an annual 
increase of many millions of bushels, additional 

| revenue to the farmer of millions of dollars, more 
material for the Minneapolis mills, more work for 
the millers, and more food for the nation and the 
world. 
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THE RIGHTS OF A NEWSBOY. ‘\ 
t is good to know that all legal proceedings are 
not of the “Jarndyce versus Jarndyce” type, 
bound to inefficiency by yards of red tape, but 





that the ear of the law can stoop to hear the 
claims of a child, and the arm of the law protect 
with ready directness the mterests of a little 
street boy. The report of the juvenile court 
Denver, Colorado, gives an instance that is wo 
quoting. 


One day in a busy civil session of the court, 
which was trying a will case involving two million 
dollars, the court-room door opened and a boy 
poked in a tousled head and freckled face. The 
court officer “shooed” him out, but he returned 
secure in the knowledge of his rights there. 

The judge ordered a recess of three minutes, to 
the disgust of some of the distinguished council, 
and the boy came to the bench. 

He was a newsboy. He said that he was having 
trouble; that for two years a policeman on the 
beat had let him sell papers on a certain corner, 
and now, as he expressed it, “a fly guy” had taken 
his place, and because he was a “new cop, he 
thought he owned the town,” and had ordered the 
boy off the favorite corner, thereby making him 
lose fifty cents a day. ; 

The judge did a remarkable and unusual thing. 
Considering that the boy had a case as important 
as the one before the bar concerning the millions 
that a dead man had left behind for surviving 
selfishness, he held up all proceedings while justice 
was done to the little chap of the streets. 

There is often a rich kernel of right in a little 
thing. A principle of justice is no b gger when it 
applies to rich people’s money than when it con- 
cerns a poor boy’s pennies. Injustice might have 
driven the boy out of honest business. It might 
have impressed indelibly upon him a resentment 
against the law and a contempt for it. That is 
one way bad citizens are made. 


® © 


A GLOOMY OUTLOOK, EITHER WAY. 


he New York Times tells a story of a white 

man who was arraigned before a colored 
justice of peace during reconstruction times for 
killing a man and stealing his mule. The com- 
parative enormity of such crimes varied with the 
soil upon which they were committed. In this 
case the deed was done in Arkansas, near the 
Texas border. 


There was some rivalry between the states, but 
the colored justice tried to preserve an impartial 
frame of mind. 

“We’s got two kinds ob law in dis yere co’t,” 
he said. “Texas law an’ Arkansas law. Which 
will you hab?” 

The prisoner thought a minute, and then said he 
| guessed he would take Arkansas law. 

“Den I discharge you fo’ stealin’ de mule an’ 
hang you fo’ killin’ de man.” 
| “Hold on a minute, judge!” called the prisoner. 
| “I would rather have the Texas law.” 

“All right. Under de law ob Texas I fine you fo’ 
killin’ de man an’ hang you fo’ stealin’ de mule.” 





| 
| 
} 
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A FREAK OF NATURE. 


N“ long ago Colonel Cody, better known as 
“Buffalo Bill,” was relating to a professor of 
ethnology some of his many and varied experi- 
ences among the Indians during his early days. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger tells of the little 
joke which the scout played on the professor. 


“By the way,” asked Colonel Cody, abruptly, 
“did you ever see a red-headed Indian?” 

“Never did, and never heard of such a freak, 
colonel,” was the wns 

“T saw one, a Cherokee, down on the Fort Scott 
trail,” quietly answered Cody. Then he stopped, 
waiting for a “rise.” 

Iteame. “Rather an unusual sight that, wasn’t 


9” 


“Rather; but you see, this Indian was bald.” 
® © 


A “TRAMP” GEYSER. 


verybody has heard of the famous geysers of 

the Yellowstone region, and many know their 
peculiarities. A guide was showing one of these 
geysers to a party of travellers. 


“This,” he said, “is what we call a ‘tramp’ 
geyser.” 

“Why ‘tramp’ geyser?” asked a member of the 
party. 
“it you should offer it a cake of soap,” he re- 
joined, with a grim smile, “you would find out.” 
| The visitor followed the guide’s suggestion, and 
| found the point of the joke in the violent ebullition 
| which followed. It is a peculiarity of some of 
| these geysers that throwing a cake of soap into 
them causes them to burst at once into a fit of 
ungovernable fury. 


| * & 





LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


hen the days are codl and clear the tubercu- 


| losis patients on North Brother Island wrap | 


| themselves in the blue blankets furnished by the 
city and sit in the open air for a sun bath. 


A short time ago, says the New York Sun, the 
health commissioner conducted a party of peace 
delegates to the island. They were from England, 
and had seen pictures of the North American 
Indian. | 

|_ “How interesting!” remarked one visitor, as the 
pom was about to land. “See how peacefully 
they sit. Are they the last of the Mohicans?” 








CUTICURA SOAP. 


The World’s Greatest Skin Soap— The Stan- | 


dard of Every Nation of the Earth. 
Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 


Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the purest and | 


sweetest of emollient skin cures, for preserving, puri- 
ng and beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp 


f crusts, scales and dandruff, and the stopping of | 


alling hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, 


ough and sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and | 


chafings, and many sanative, antiseptic purposes, as 
well as for the toilet, bath and nursery. LAdv. 
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HanoKnoces Hoes 
*150 For Boys. 4 
LOOK WELL. 
ipa Cat copet pa een price with size and 25 
cents é ra for delivery and receive shoes by return mail, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 














DITSON 
Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size, and the greatest value ever 
given in music collections 


MAIL US 50 CENTS 


In United States stamps, IF YOU LOVE MUSIC, 
and we will send you, prepaid, any of thefollowing 








NOT CONFUSE WITH CHEAP MUSIC 
Beautifully printed, extra quality paper, well bound 
one of the following for 50 cents 
vuld cost $5.00 as sheet music 
the Piano. ot pages, 
P grades). yt on 
. (Two Volumes.) 56 pages. 
Piano. 64 pages. 
Pt 
. 64 pages. 
(3d gm. pages. 
Marches and Two-Steps for Piano. 62 page. 
Piano Duets (lst and 2d grades). 60 pages. 
for Cornet and Piano. 62 pages. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston =: 3 Massachusetts 
C. H. Ditson & Co., New York 
J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 
Order ad Home Dealer or any of the above bouses 
Also Headquarters for Musical Instruments 
of every description 





We Teach Telegraphy Quickly | 


roads operators and 
furnish BATBOAD PASSES TO | 








PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK- 


HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY. 


No confection has the charm of 
Peter’s Swiss Milk-Chocolate 
and, despite many futile attempts 
at imitation, its popularity is 
universal and its sale enormous. 





Beware of inferior substi- 


tutes, wrapped in obvious 
imitation of the well-known 
PETER package. 





Insist on PETER’S, it is 
“Irresistibly Delicious.”’ 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, 
“An Ascent of Mont Blanc," upon request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS @ CO 
Sole importers, 
Dept. 9 78 Hudson Street, New York 





CHOCOLATE 








Millions of People 
Daily eat of the 
good things baked 
from GOLD MEDAL 


Flour. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 
























SAM PROFFIT’S ARREST 
BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


r. Topham held out his hand to the only 

M summer boarder ever admitted to Top- 

ham Farm, and sitting down on the 

porch step beside her, he plunged at once into 
the congenial task of entertainment. 

“Do you recall my telling you of the talk 
there was about whether Rube Proffit’s boy 
should be sent to the pupparatory ’cademy at 
Bostwick last fall, or kep’ at home to do farm- 
ing?’ he asked, as an opening wedge for his 
narrative. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said the summer boarder, 
“and I remember contending with you as to 
whether education was not the most important 
thing for the boy’s parents to give him, as long 
as he desired it so earnestly.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Topham, slowly, ‘‘maybe 
it is; I’m not saying it isn’t. But before I get 
through with my story I reckon you’ll allow 
that to make it safe for a yearling like Sam 





“THEN SHE 
AND PREPARED FOR THE WORST.” 


Proffit to go off away from home to get his 
education, into a big, lively town, he’s got to 
have consid’able gimp in his character. That’s 
the point—whether or no he’s lacking in real 
gimp.”’ 

“It always seemed to me that Sam had a good 
deal of gimp,’’ said the summer boarder, who 
invariably treated the vernacular with respect. 
“I’m more sorry than I can say if it hasn’t 
turned out so.’’ 

**Well, now, you just listen,’’ commanded 
Mr. Topham, ‘‘and drawr out your own con- 
clusions, ma’am. I want to tell you before 
anybody else gets your ear. Sam Proffit was 
fetched up well, and possessed of good parents, 
and grandparents also, and the saying goes that 
blood counts for something. 

“It serimped those two middled-aged folks 
more’n a little to send Sam to the ’cademy 
and hire a boy to take his place at home,—for 
you recollect his father’s right arm is scarcely 
any use since he broke it and it wasn’t set just 
right,—but the pride they took in his letters 
paid ’em for everything. Nobody could have 
any doubts about that. 

‘‘Sam wrote reg’larly on Sunday afternoon, 
and the letters would arrive here Monday after- 
noon, and Monday evening ’twas the custom of 
some of us that took an interest to step around 
to Rube’s and hear the latest news from Bost- 
wick. They’d take turns, Sam’s pa and ma 
would, in reading out selections from his letters, 
and we’d all ‘Oh!’ and ‘Ah!’ at the proper 
places. I’ve always said a man that wouldn’t 
do that much to please them that read out was 
a poor friend. 

‘**Sam’s language seemed to improve and kind 
of varify as the winter wore on. Sometimes 
the dictionary’d have to be consulted, and 
sometimes when that failed, they’d appeal to 
the minister. There are times, maybe you’ve 
noticed, when the dictionary don’t tell much. 
It sets you right out o’ the frying-pan into the 
fire. But Sam seemed to be getting an amazing 
grip of the English language, with his composi- 
tions and what not. 

“*Well, one Monday evening I turned into 
their gate as usual, and as I went up the walk 
I heard Mrs. Proffit crying, and Rube, with 
his voice all broken, trying to comfort her. 

‘* ‘Maybe ’tisn’t as bad as we fear, mother,’ 
he kept saying. ‘Maybe it’s some mistake. 
Perhaps they took Sam for somebody else. Oh, 


here’s John Topham!’ for by that time I’d got 


up to the door, that was open. 

***T’ll go off, if you’d rather,’ says 1, ‘or I’ll 
stay if I can be any help,’ for I felt kind of 
uncomfortable. 

***O John!’ and Mrs. Proffit’s face was all 
swelled up with crying, as she turned to me. 
‘O John! Sam—our boy—our only child—was 
arrested in Bostwick last night! And we can’t 


AND RUBE TOOK HOLD OF HANDS 
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go to him till to-morrow morning! 


some dreadful mistake, of course, but my poor 


boy !’ 
‘**What was he arrested for?’ I asked ’em, 
hardly able to believe my ears. 


town of Brambleby to reckon with, and they’ll 
hear a few words from John Topham,’ I said. 
**Rube Proffit shook his head. 


mother’s got the letter crumpled up in her hand, 
and she can’t bear to look at it. She only 
as far as ‘‘ Last night about eight o’clock I w 
arrested —’’ ’'T'was her turn to read the letter 
to-night, poor mother !’ 

‘* Just then the minister came in. He’d 
always been fond of Sam, and he looked dis- 
tressed enough when he heard the news. But 
he tried to calm those two poor folks, and at 
last he got Mrs. Proffit quieted down so she 
handed him the letter, and asked him to read 
it.. Then she and Rube took hold of hands 
and prepared for the worst. 


minister is? Well, I never heard him so com- 
forting as he was, saying a few words while 
he smoothed out that crumpled sheet of paper. 
He reminded them how young Sam was, and 
how, no matter what had happened, he was 
their son just the same, and if he’d 
done wrong, they must be both strong 
to help and quick to pardon. How 
their love would be the thing to help 
draw him back if he’d wandered 
away from the path they’d hoped he 
was following, and how many times 
we all have to be forgiven and loved 
right through everything by the Father 
of us all. ’T'was beautiful and affect- 
ing beyond anything I ever heard. 
And he ended up by saying cheerfully 
that he couldn’t help feeling sure, 
after all, that Sam was suffering from 
a mistake. 

“Then he began to read—and this 
is what he read: 

“* Last night about eight o’clock 
I was arrested in front of my boarding- 





to see Uncle Harry, who had just 
arrived in town.’ 

‘*Well, Mrs. Proffit she had sort of 
joyful hysterics, and Rube, he wrung 
the minister’s hand till it ached, and 
I don’t know whether any of ’em ever 
heard the rest of that letter or not. But 
I do know that Harry Proffit spent the 
next night with ’em, and by his tell 
Sam appears to have just that gimp in his char- 
acter that we spoke of at the beginning as being 
needful in his present circumstances. And I 
suppose, considering his grip on the English 
language, he had his reasons for using ‘arrested’ 
in the way he did, though it was as risky a 
performance as ever I heard of. And now I 
guess I’ll go and look up mother. We’re real 
pleased to have you here again.”’ 


boarder. 
he said, in a loud whisper, ‘‘but I knew what 
I, ‘If any of the neighbors should happen along 


Sam’s arrest, ’twould be a real satisfaction to her 
to tell ’em she’d already heard it, first hand.’ ’’ 

**Tt certainly would,’’ said the summer 
boarder, in cordial response to Mr. Topham’s 


this time with no hesitation, to find ‘‘mother’’ 
in the region from which the stirring strains of 
‘*Coronation’’ floated out on the summer air. 
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TOYS MADE FOR MEN. 


kept in employment by the demands of the 


for such manufactures, says Pearson’s Weekly. 


of small wood blocks, about an inch thick and 
two inches square, covered with a layer of cellu- 
loid,—all colors being used,—for the natives of 
the west coast of Africa. These blocks were 


as bracelets, anklets, necklaces or belts. 

Beads are always wanted, and celluloid beads 
are shipped to the west coast by the ton; but 
one curious set is a puzzle to the makers. 

They make a string of imitation amber beads, 
a large one in the center, two and three-quarter 
inches in diameter, and tapering off at each end 
to a fifth of that size. The beads are threaded, 
but the length of the string is not sufficient to 
allow of this ornament being used as a necklace, 
while it is too long for wrists or ankles. 

The idea is that the natives must hold them, 
and dance about with them in a sort of bead 
drill, as our children go through the fan and 
other drills. Hundreds of people are kept busy 
in the production of these articles. 

What can the natives of Algeria and many 
other parts of Africa, New Guinea and similar 
places want with copper toe-tips and the shaped 
| pieces of cast iron commonly called boot pro- 

tectors? Travellers answer that they, too, are 
| used as ornaments. 





‘If they’ve 
arrested your boy by mistake, they’ll have the 


‘We don’t 
know the circumstances yet,’ he said, ‘for 


| 
‘*You know what a gentle-spoken man our 


place by a grasp on my arm, and turned | 


Mr. Topham rose, turned toward the kitchen | 
door, hesitated, and turned again to the summer | 


“‘T’ve got to go back down to the pasture,’’ | 
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time the coach would land you here, and thinks | 


later in the afternoon and start in on that story of | 


wistful appeal, and he turned and marched, | 


housands of people in the British Isles are | 


black subjects of King Edward for toys and | 
odd ornaments. Celluloid is a favorite material | 


A London firm recently made a huge quantity | 


pierced so that they could be threaded and worn | 


TANDARD TABLETS Sa y.Rieeaer | 
We send enough for a week’s treatment free. Write to 
STANDARD DRUG CO., 210 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


granted that babies must have just 
about so many ailments anyway, and there’s 
nothing to do but let them have it out. 











- ct - : It isn’t so. Nine-tenths of all those ills 
} | that afflict a baby come from smproper 
“ | - ns y ~ : f 
| 3 feeding, imperfect digestion, lack of nour- 
psa s , ishment. 
TOOTH- PASTE 4@ Mothers who bring up their babies on 
| ° 9 
CLEANS THE TEETH 1 eS on ere) 
perfectly ; - neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- know what it is to have well, strong babies 
serves the teeth. In col- bl 3 ’ 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents —a blessed comfort, not a dreadful care. 
at all druggists; com- TRY IT. 
mended by 3000 dentists. Sold everywhere. The standby for 9 years. 
DENTACURA CO., Send for Booklet and FREE SAMPLE. 
Newark, N. J. uw WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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Strength. 


Use halfas 
much as of 
other 
Cocoas. 




















IT’S DUTCH—The Cocoa with the YELLOW WRAPPER. 
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I Like Coffee 


O37 meg | Sut / cant drink It because /t makes 
Ail) me diy ¢ biljous é atvects my nerves, S0 


, I DRINK 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE, 


OLD GRIST MILL 


WHEAT COFFEE. 


/T TASTES GOODAND/S VERY HEALTHFUL. 
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WOOL SWEATER 


BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches chest measure. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
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etek 


a tion and 35c. extra, postageincluded. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
% MEN'S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches chest measure. Given § 
ss only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription #% 
and 50c. extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 4 
ha 


Comfort, warmth and economy are combined in this popular garment. 
It gives unusual protection to the chest, throat and neck. Wecan supply 
navy blue, black and crimson. When ordering state size and color wanted. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TGAUN TLET, a 
GLOVES 


Used by locomotive engineers and firemen every- 
where. Either buckskin or horsehide, as preferred. 
Tanned by our own special process that renders them 
soft and pliable under all conditions. Re-enforced 
around thumb. Inner seams welted. Gauntlet seams 
double sewed. None but best quality of thread used. 


Steam Proof, Water Proof, F 


and we might almost say wear proof, for they out- ney | 
wear any other glove we know of. You may say 5 +) , a 
you are not a railroad engineer or fire- Lee é a 
man, and therefore do not need such a 
5? glove. On the contrary, a glove that 
x will stand the work of railroad men will mae 
stand anything. For logging, express- 
ing, ice-cutting, teaming, handling milk, <7) 
lumber, coal and wood, and any such ) v¢ 
work in the snow and wet, there is not J 
| a glove made equal to the Saranac. 
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Gauntlet or short wrist as preferred. 

The Gauntlet protects the forearm from ; 

cold and wet, and is especially desir- ‘ ) 
able for this time of year. ( 








If your dealer hasn’t them, write us, 





q but ask him first; it is handier. os 

§ af, : 

| PARKER BROS. & CO, ese 
-f Littleton, N. H. aE 
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TOILET ARTICLES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
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| Gentlemen's Hat and Clothes Brushes. Gentiemen’s Military Hair Brushes. : es Silver Mounted Toilet Mirror. 
; . 
{ 
; e 9 e . ene + 
Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 
| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, T 
: ‘wo [lilitary Hair Brushes with Solid Silver Name Plates given only to Companion 
: ee ee a post-paid. Name Plate on the Brush only can be en- subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price of the 
J g a Two Brushes with Name Plates $1.25, post-paid. Engraving Name Plates, initials 
i We offer the well-knowfi ‘‘ Keepclean’’ grade. This is as cleanly and sanitary a only, 3 cents a letter. 
Brush as can be made. The pure aluminum face and waterproof composition bristle Military Brushes have largely taken the place of gentlemen’s hair brushes with 


setting make it so. It will not absorb the water, oil or dirt like a brush made entirely h 

andies, such as were formerly used, and if one would be thoroughly up to date in these 
of wood. The Brush we offer has a solid back, a good quality of bristles, ebonized finish matters he should have one of these sets in his possession. We offer full military style, 
and a Solid Silver Name Plate. With the Brush we include a Comb, solid silver mounted. ebonized back, white bristles, with Solid Silver Name Plate. It is the ‘‘Keepclean”’ 


quality with the same general description as given with the Ladies’ Brush. 


Gentlemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 





: 

+ Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, e ° ° ° 

i postage included. Price $1.20, post-paid. Solid Silver Mounted Toilet Mirror. 

4 These two articles are very popular with gentlemen, and ladies need not hesitate 

; in their search for articles suitable for a gift. The Hat Brush has a crescent-shaped Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
handle, good white bristles, and is solid silver mounted. postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

The shape of this mounting, however, will not permit of its being engraved. The We offer the new and popular round-shaped Mirror, with ebony finish and beveled 

Clothes Brush has a fine quality of white bristles, a concave back and a solid silver plate glass, 444 inches in diameter. It is mounted with a Solid Silver Name Plate, 
mounting. Both Brushes are handsomely ebonized. which we will engrave, initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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